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demonstrated FACT, is worth a thousand theo- 
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~ PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 














Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
the Editor, and Guy E. Mitchell. 

For the farmer who uses his brain 
and thereforeappreciatesa work which 
rewards careful study and thought, a 
most valuable bulletin is ‘‘Rational 
Stock Feeding,” by Profs. Emery ard 
Johnson, of our North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. It is a work of per- 
manent value. It appears as Bulletin 
No. 163 of the Station, and is for free 
distribution. 





The note regarding the feeding value 
ot alfalfa in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer has doubtless aroused the in- 
terest of our readers in thie crop of so 
much value in the dryer sections of 
our country. The two articles on this 
subject which we present this week 
will therefore be appreciated. In 
many sections of North Carolina alfalfa 
can be grown with profit. 


Most people have an idea that our 
dairy products are far more valusble 
than our poultry producte, but as a 
matter of fact statistics show that the 
United States produces annuasliy €560,- 
000,000 worth of poultry products and 
only $260,000,000 worth of dairy prod- 
ucts. And still we import eggs. The 
farmer who hasn’t time to consider 
the egg and chicken business is far be: 
hind the times. 

ee es 

The farmer’s ga den is too often 
sadly neglected and sz fails to contrib- 
ute afair proportion of value in the 
affairs of household economy. Home 
gardening requires attention to many 
little details, and the exercise of geome 
thought, as well as do the main crops 
and “letting the garden take care of 
itself” deprives many families of lux- 
uries that ought to be regarded as 
necessities to right living. 
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The little sparrow bawk is generally 
Considcred a friend of tbe farmer, 
though he does, once in a great while 
scoop in a small chick. But he prefers 
mice, young rats and grasshoppers, of 
which he consumes enormous quanti- 
ties, being a very’ voracious bird. In 
stomach examinations made of this 
hawk incredible numbers of grase- 
hoppers’ remains were found: enough 
tt seems for large sized fowls. In 
Florida these birds are very tame, as 
they are never molested by farmers. 

—_————2 0-2 + ee 

Although President Cleveland and 
his ‘forestry commission” were round- 
ly abused at the time, he boldly insti- 
tuted the policy of toress reservations 
@ndthe great value of this action is 
now admitted and recog2iz°d through 
out the country, not only by the 
friends of the forestry movement but 
by everybody who does not favor the 
Wanton destruction of our grea’ forest 
&reas. At the time, no one recsived 
more vigorous danunciations than Mr. 
G fford Pinchot, who was pounced 
Upon alike by Senatora, Represenia- 
tives and a gocd proportion of the 
Press, Mr. Pinchot’s attitude is now 
commended and in his present capacity 
as Chiet of the Division of Forestry he 
'8 IN @ position to see the resulte of the 
Work accomplished, 


The Department of Agriculture has 
esived for distribution to careful 
armere, a considerable quantity of 
Seeds from the dry regions of Siberia 
‘nd Trukestan, Among these are: 








hairy vetch, which is drouth and also 
cold resistant, a variety of winter rye 
which is especially hardy and drouth 
resistant, oats and one or two kinds of 
winter wheat. Most of these seeds are 
thought to be suitable to parts of the 
country having extremes of tempera- 
ture, and especially valuable in the 
Dakotas. The rye might be wortha 
trial here inthe South. Some of the 
Turkestan alfalfa supposed to be splen- 
did drouth resistant is alsoon hand. 
The peculiar advantage claimed for 
this alfalfa, however, ia its ability to 
wichstand intense heat. 

Some interesting tests in cheese ripen- 
ing have been made at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station. It was found in 
these investigations that cheese ripened 
faster (1s measured by the formation 
of soluble proteids) at a higher than at 
a lower temperature, whereas the 
cheese cured at a high temperature 
contained less bacteria than that 
kept in vcld storage. The commercial 
value of the cold storage cheese wae 
rated by an expert at 7} cents, that 
cured at normal tempers:ure at about 
the same price, while that cured ata 
high temperature ‘‘had a rank flavor 
and a value not exceeding 3 or 4 cents 
& pound.” At that time prime Chester 
cheese was quoted at 74 to 8 cents. The 
high temperature impaired both the 
flavor and the texture, whereas the 
cheeses cured at 55 degrees and below 
were invariably of good quality and 
were entirely free from all bitter 
flavor. 
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The Idaho Station, like our North 
Carolina Station, has been making 
some interesting chemical analyses of 
various products bought in open mar- 
ket and publishing the results, giving 
the names of the manufacturers in 
each case If this course were pursued 
by the authorities of each State and 
such literature distributed broadcast, 
tke pure food queation would neces- 
sarily become a much legs troublesome 
problem. 

A samole of vinegar is shown tocon 
tain bu: 2 per cent. of acetic acid and 
.66 of @ per cent. of total solids, where- 
as a good article—the New York stand- 
ard, by law, is 4 5 per cent. acetic acid 
and at loast 2 per cent. of solids. An 
analysis of a “German Washivg F.uid” 
contained mostly water with ,a little 
soap and soda. It was put up ina 
quart whiskey bottle and sold for 25 
cents, while it is stated to be not worth 
5 cents, including bottle. Tae label 
contained the legend ‘‘Beware of Imi- 
taticns!” An original package of 
‘*B—’s Pure Concentrated Lye, Dauble 

trength of Common potash,” showed 
absolutely no potash, but a sodic lye, 
@ much cheaper article.” As an illus- 
tration of the extent to which the pub- 
lic permits iteelt to be duped and taken 
by the street fakir a ‘‘Solid Silver 
Spoon,” samples of which, by the half 
dczan, were eagerly sought by the 
crowd, was purchased upon the streets. 
The Analyst’s return was: Iron, 97 56 
per cent., and tin, 2 18 per cent. 


ye 


About fifty thousand persons die an 
nually in the United S:ates from ty- 
phoid fever, and more than ten times 
this number are sick with this disaage, 
according to Dr. V. OC. Vaughn, of 
Michigan. It behooves the farmer, the 
community, the city, to guard well its 
public water euppiy and roservoire, 
and during warm weather to have the 
same frequently inspected. 

To those who value their health and 
that of their family; to those who 
would have strong and thrifty animals; 
to those who desire pure milk and 
first class butter, itis of primary im- 
portance that their water supply 
should be from asource beyond sus- 
picion, and that this source should be 
carefully guarded against pollution. 

The statistics of boards of health 
demonatzate that the maximum of 
sickness and the minimum of water 
are coincident ia September and Octo- 
ber. Uaually a low etage of water 
reprerents a conc-ntrated state of con- 
tamination, hence typhoid fever out- 
breaks that are traccable almost di- 
recily to the drinkiag water and iis 
source of eupply during those months, 

There is good reason to suspect the 
water cf a well whenever a vault is 
situated within a hundred feet of it, 
particularly if the soil is porous. In 
numerous inetances fluids from excreta 
have leached into wells from great 
distances. Dangerously contaminated 
water may be, and is often found to be, 
clear and colorless and to have no bad 
taste. 








FARM AFFAIRS. 


THE ALFALFA PLANT. 





A Western Farmer Tells of It in His 
Section 
Dorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Alfalfa is a species of Chilian clover, 
some times called lucerne, extensively 
grown in the irrigated sections of the 
Rocky Mountain States. The plant 
was introduced into California fifty 
years ago, and has since become the 
popular forage plant of the arid States. 
It has along tap root, going several 
feet for moisture, and ia a great drouth 
resister, The plant is peculiarly 
adapted to irrigated lands but will 
thrive in the rainbelt, if sown on well 
drained soil. It yields from two to 
six good crop; of hay every year, some 
farmers in the valleys of Ariz?na, 
California, and New Mexico getting 
ten tons an acre from four cuttings. 
The seed weighs 60 pounds to the 
bushel and fair crops yield from ten to 
twenty bushels per acre, selling gen- 
erally at seven cents a pound. 

The plant is ricd in protein, making 
it an excellent muscle producing food, 
for cows, pigs, and general farm ani- 
mals. The green leaves are relished 
by poultry, and where it is kept well 
pastured the alfalfs field is good for 
dairy cows. When in blossom an 
alfalfa crop supplies much food for 
bees and the honey made from such 
flowers is relished by the most dainty 
appetite. It isnot considered a first- 
class food for working horses unless 
accompanied by fair grain rations, be 
cause of the temporary cutritive value, 
Alfalfa lawns are becoming quite pop- 
ular, as the plant will stand all the 
water applied acd suffer neglect with- 
out any noticeable deterioration. 

Alfalfa seed hasan oily coating which 
protects it from cold and dry weather. 
It should be sown early in the spring, 
either by the broadcast method or 
with the press drill. If sown for seed- 
ing purposes twelve pounds will be 
sufficient for an acre, but for hay many 
sow from twenty to thirty pounds. 
The soil must be in gocd condition and 
if the land is old it is best to have the 
alfalfa preceded by a hoed crop. As it 
is a leguminous crop and collects nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, the only fer 
tilizers needed to make good crops are 
phosphoric acid and potash. Those 
can be supplied by using either acid 
phesphate or ground bons to furnish 
phosphoric acid, and muriate or sul- 
phate of potash for potash. Two hun- 
dred and fifty to 300 pounds of boneor 
acid phosphate, and 150 to 200 pounds 
muriate or sulphate of potash per acre 
would suffice for the purpose. 

Cutting of alfalfa should begin when 
the blossoms show over the top of the 
plants. If left to get old the stems be- 
come sticky and are of no value for 
food for any animal. After laying in 
the swath about one day it may be 
raked into windrows, then cocked for 
hauiing. The most of Western alfalfa 
is stacked in the field with no covering 
or otaer protection, but it makes better 
hay by being stacked in a barn or shed, 
or covered with straw or canvass. If 
fifteen pounds of salt bs scattered over 
each wagon load as it ie stacked the 
hay will be more readily eaten by 
stock. When etacked out in the field 
it should be ventiiated by boxes or 
poles running through the center of 
the stack, from the ground up. 

An alfalfa field will stand many 
years after it is once set and get better 
with age, if not neglected during the 
irrigation season or left in pasture too 
long in the spring and fall. Where 
not pastured the surplus leaves form a 
winter mulch and sprivg fertilizer. 
Hore our way of applying water is the 
furrow system of having ditches about 
four feet apart, running wich the slope 
of the land. Some farmers flood the 
fields successfully, but that is not al- 
ways practicable or advisable. If the 
plant is irrigated it should be done 
juss after each cutting to start the 
young shoots at once in order to pro 
tect the roots from the sun. In North 
Carolica the roots will always have 
plenty of moieture from below, 

The chief enemy of the alfalfa plant 
is the dodder or love vine. It isa 
parasite, growing exclusively from the 
sap of the alfalfa stems, and will soon 
destroy a field if not checked. Some 
report it being poisonous to stock, but 
this is questioned. The cheapest and 
best means of stopping the growth of 
this plant is to spray over the clusters 
with kerosene and burn the plant and 
seed. The fire will not destroy the 
alfalfa roots, but will kill out the dod 





der.: If cows should bloat on the young 
alfalfa leaves, as is some times the 
case, they may be relieved by fasten 
ing rowels or sticks in the mouth, giv- 
ing some soda, chasing about the field 
or in extreme caeer, stabbing behind 
the ribs with a sharp knife or trocar. 
JOEL *HOMAKER, 
Yakima, Washington. 





ALFALFA IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
sorresponderce of the Progressive Farmer. 

Your query concerning altaifa re- 
ceived, Thisisa good permanent crop 
for North Carolina, where the soil is 
clean of weeds and has moisture 
enough at considerable depth for the 
abundant growth which this crop can 
make when given a chance. 

If asked to grow this crop, I would 
rather put it on a soil underlaid with 
gravel or sand that bears water at 5 to 
50 feet below the surface. It would be 
of little use to put it ona field of red 
clay with archean rock one cr two to 
five or six feet from the surface. 

Oa this kind of soil alfalfa will parch 
when it should be making its mest 
luxurious growth. On the rich red 
land of Occonnechee alfalfa haa flour 
ished. It should do soin the eastern 
counties, eapecially where the roots 
can penetrate to subterranean water. 

No one should plant alfalfa as a tem 
porary crop. It should be put where 
it will be handy and shoui!d be counted 
on for 5 or 10 years at least. It would 
pay on suitable soil to clean out weeds 
by @ year’s closs culture and to enrich 
the soil in the mineral elements of 
plant food before sowing alfalfa, and 
then it might pay to drill it in narrow 
rows and cultivate it the first year 
with almost as clos3 attention as the 
onion raiser gives his crops. From 
three to five cuttings of alfalfa should 
be normally grown in North Carolina. 

It is allied to the clover family, be- 
ing a member of the Medicago family. 
It has been subjected to animal diges 
tion with very good results comparing 
favorably with the trueclovers. These 
are the kinds the husbandman should 
encourage in order to feed hia stock at 
home that the land and stock may 
feed him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frank E Emery. 
_—— oo See 


WORKING IN HARMONY 


The Lowiy and Round Lap Systems 

Seem to Understand fach Other. 

A correspoadent of the Kinston Free 
Press s3y-*: 

It is freeiy charged that the pro 
moters of the round bale have trust 
tendencies, in fact that there is prac- 
tically but one concern in the business. 
They dany the charge by saying that 
there are three round bale presses gold 
now, and that therefore there is no 
likelihood of the formation of a trust 
to control the ginning of cotton. 

Nevertheless two of the round bale 
concerns, the American Cotton Com 
pany aud the Lowry Round Bale 
Company, will not sell their presses 
outright, but place them on a royalty 
only. 

Ask them why it i: that, claiming to 
be the friends of the farmers and gin- 
ners, they wiil not sell their machines 
to them atabout $350 and realize there- 
on a handsome profit for themselves, 
and leave to the ginners the profits of 
the ginning, and they answer readily 
that they have a good thing, in which 
they are procected by the patent office, 
and that they intend to keep it so that 
it shall operate always for their inter- 
eat, netting them from $1,500 to $2 000 
on each machine. 

There is absolutely no competition 
between these p30ple—becauss the 
American Cotton Company operatesin 
the souihwestern cotton States, and 
the Lowry Round Bale Company en- 
tirely in the Kast. 

And add this fact—when you ask 
them about buying the machines out 
right, they refer you to the chird and 
only concern in the businesa, the Gin 
ners’ Compress Oompany. Communi 
cate with them and you will find the 
price beyond the reach of any gianer 
in Lenoir couaty. 

Another peculiar thing will strike 
the average man as significant. Tae 
Ginners’ Compress Company sends 
out American Cotton Oompany’s liter 
ature to explain the advantages of 
their machines. 

Is it not patent that they are all the 
same? D»)theze facts not point to an 
effort to inveigle the producers and 
ginners into the trap set by the round 
bale people? Once all the millions of 
capital already invested in the old 
process is rendered valueless, and com 





petition in the handling of the cotton 
crop destroy destroyed, the greatest 
trust in the history of the world will 
be unmasked, and we will be helpless. 
Let us let well enough alone. 

It would be bad enough if the gin- 
ners could buy the machines to replace 
the old, but they should never think of 
abandoning their present machinery 
and paying a royalty for the use of 
somebody else’s machine. 


PLASTER, 


Ata recent farmers institute at Ar- 
gos, Marshall county, Ind., the state- 
ment was made that plaster, while 
benefiting crops for a time, would ulti- 
mately impoverish the ground. The 
theory was that it drew and concen- 
trated about itself the plant food in 
the soil and delivered it abundantly to 
the growingcrop. The effect of plas- 
ter upon the soil has always been 
scmoathing of a mystery. Itisa min 
eral, and consequently can have but 
little direct affect, and often seems to 
have none directly or indirectly. It 
is poesible that the theory advanced at 
Argos is correct. Plaster is certainly 
an absorbent, and if it attracts the fer- 
tilizing elements, according to the 
abovetheory, and exhausts them in 
one crop, or two or three crops, it 
would exhaust the soil, and its use, in 
such case, would simply mean that it 
would be neccessary to furnis’ the soil 
with plant food for it to absorb.—Ag 
ricultural Epitomist. 


———— oe 


THE FARMER'S HEAVIEST TAX. 


The talk on agricultural depression, 
how the farmer can get nothing for 
his produce; the discussion how the 
great trusts of the country are the 
chief cause for bis depression, and the 
talk in each political campaign of the 
cffice seeker, who if only elected will 
work for the farmer’s interest in the 
legislative councils, ail these the far. 
mer has had thrust at him, no matter 
who is elected to office, he finds his 
condition practically unchanged, un 
less he gives up trusting to others, and 
turos in and helps himself. 

The farmer’s greatest foe is at his 
own gate-way. 

Toe sight-of the tax -gatherer is not 
the most unwelcome sight that mee‘s 
his eye as he stands looking down the 
county road. Th's same county road, 
which leads from his farm to town, if 
it be not in good repair is his most in. 
veterate enemy. - 

The mud tax is the great burden 
which oppresses and grinds the life 
out of the farmer. 

This is the tax, mud, which pre 
venta his marketing his produce when 
good prices prevail in town. 

This s2me mud tex injures his chil- 
dren by depriving them of schooling, 
and the whole family suffer in their 
morals by being unable to attend relig- 
ious services. 

It would seem that anything which 
would cffer relief to the farmer from 
this tax, would be gladly accepted and 
welcomed.— Newberne Jcurnal, 


——2 +o oe 


INDIRECT FERTILIZERS, 


In a short newspaper sketch euch as 
this, it would.be quite impossible to 
give so important a subject aa ‘‘Indi- 
rect Fertiliziag” the amount of consid 
eration it deserves. But we can at 
least try to show some of the evils as 
well as some of the benefits of indirect 
fertil z2ra, 

B ‘fore beginning to discuss indirect 
fervil zsra, however, it might be well 
to note what constitutes direct fertili- 
zora. Toere are certain forms of plant 
food that contribute direcily to the 
growth of plante; thease materials are 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, 
and, ia order to get good results, they 
must eithor be already present in the 
soil, or they must be placed there in 
proper proportions, As different plants 
require d.ffarent fertiliz>re and in dif 
ferent forms, farmers should study 
the requirements of each crop and 
make plant experiments on their own 
lands. Gypsum, or land plaster, quick- 
lime or burnt lime, and common galt 
are indirect fertilizers, because they do 
not add to the soil needed plant food, 
but, if used judiciausly, are valuable 
stimulants tounlock or make available 
the plant food whica is already in the 
soil. 

Tne following propositions are so 
well estavlisned that they ought to be 
accepted and duly considered by every 
farmer in the cultivation of the soil: 

That there are no lands of inexhaust- 
ible fertility. 

That the fertility of the soil is meas- 


— 
ured by the amount of mineral and 
vegetable elements favorable to the 
production of plants which it contains, 
and that these exist only in limited 
quantities, 

That so much of the above elements 
as has been required to produce a crop 
is literally removed from the soil, upon 
the removal of that crop. 

That therefore such removal leaves 
the land, to that extent, poorer in 
these necessary elements than it was 
before such removal. 

That some soils may be deficient in 
certain elements which are absolutely 
requisite for the production of certain 
plants, and that these plants cannot 
therefore be successfully raised upon 
such soils. 

That a soil may be barren for scme 
plants but not for others. 

That when a piece of land has been 
exhausted of indispensable soluble 
minerals by a long course of shallow 
cultivation, as is the practice here in 
the South, afresh supply of these 
minerals may always, to some extent, 
be brought to the surface and made 
available by deeper plowing and sub- 


soiling, and the use of indirect fertili- 
Zerg. 


Land-plaster is an indirect fertilizer 
which has been in use at the North a 
good many years, but not so much in 
recent years as formerly. Years ago 
it was used on grain, grass lands, Irish 
potatoes and in the stables and manure 
heaps to prevent the escape of em- 
monia. The practice now is to use 
kainit, as that material not only pre - 
vents the escape of ammonia, but at 
the same time adds potash to the ma- 
nure which would otherwise be defi- 
cient in that element. New England 
farmers found that after using plaster 
for a number of years, their lands, al- 
though producing fine crops at first, 
gradually became worn out. The plar— 
ter seemed to unlock all the treasures 
of plant food which the soil contained, 
and finally left it almost barren. Those 
were the days before commercial fer- 
tilizers came into use, and we had to 
rely for plant food solely on stable ma- 
nure. Modern methods and scientific 
agriculture have called ints existence 
the hundreds of fertilizer factories 
which are now to be found in all parts 
of the country. 

Lime is an indirect fertilizer that is 
more used than any of the other so- 
called stimulants. It has, in the form 
of either a carbonate or sulphate, been 
instrumental in the improvement of a 
great variety of soils. The application 
of lime ia boneficial to every soil not 
already sufficiently charged with it. It 
makes heavy lands lighter, and light 
lands heavier. It gives adhesiveness 
to sands or leachy gravel, and com- 
parative openness and porosity to 
tenacious clays. It has the power of 
converting the insoluble matters in the 
soil into available plant foud. Lime is 
used to sweeten sour soils. L>w mucky 
lands and reclaimed swamp bottoms 
where excessive mois:ure is always 
present, if put under cultivation and 
planted to some crop like sugar cane, 
are very apt to become sour. Lime 
would be a great benefit to such lands, 
and the syrup made from cane grown 
on a soil co treated would have less 
acidity. 

There is a great deal of land here in 
the South, and especially that devoted 
to the growing of sugar cane, that 
would be much more produciive if it 
could be given a dressing of lime about 
once in five years. The amount to be 
used would dopend entirely upon the 
soil. If vegetable matter is present in 
the soil to a considerable degree, a 
greater amount of lime could bo used 
to advantage, say from ten to twenty 
bushels of slacked lime peracre. To 
give lime its fullest effect, it should be 
kept as near the surface as possible, 
and this might best be accomplished 
by spreading it after plowing, taking 
care to harrow it in well. Its weight 
gives it a tendency to sink, and aftera 
few years’ cultivation a larger percent- 
age of it will be found to have gotten 
beyond the depth of its most efficient 
action. Tais gives an additional value 
to the system of subsoiling. And the 
deeper plowing brings up tothe sur- 
face, or within reach of the roots of 
the plants, the latent plant food that 
has gradually sunk beyond their reach. 

Common galt is an indirect fertilizer, 
In a pure state sixty per cent. of it is 
chlorine and the rest sodium. Its 
great affinity for water has the effect, 
as in gypsum, of attracting dews and 
atmospheric vapor to the growing 
vegetation thus ensuring a much 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.] 
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EDITGRIAL NOTES. 











Read our report of Hertford County 
Alliance meeting. We like their plan 
for pushing the work of re organizing 
dormant Subs. O:her counties could 
well adopt it. 

Onthe main streets of Wilmington 
many new buildings are going up, but 
the population of the suburbs is said 
to be decreasing rapidly. It is said that 
several thousand negroes have left the 
town since the November race riots oc 
curred. Most of these have gone to 
points North or West. 


We notice that the newspapees are 
beginning to announce that ‘‘the South 
Carolina Alliance is dead.” As a mat 
ter of fact reports at the State meet- 
ing down there last week show that 
the Order in that State is in better con 
dition than at any time for five years 
past. We get our information from 
@ most reliable scurce—the Cotton 
Plant, organ of the Alliance in that 
State. Whenever the Order shows 
signs of taking on new life the politi- 
ticians r‘s3 up to tell us that it is 
**dead.”’ 

The people would like to know why 
President McKinley is shielding the 
thief Carter, who some eighteen 
months ago wes convicted of robbing 
the American people of several hun- 
dred thousand dollare. Carter was 
sentenced to dismissal from the army 
and five years’ imprisonment. The 
case it is said has been for some 
months in the hands of the President 
who is wearily delaying action in the 
matter, Carter, meanwhile, a free man 
and wearing his uniform, Rather 
strange preceeding. 

As Col. W. J. Bryan is so anxious 
to wipe out trusts, roct and branch, 
we riee to suggest that ke could well 
begin operations at once by calling for 
the resignation of Senatcr J. K. Jonas, 
Chairman of the National Democratic 
Executive Committee, who, as ia weil 
known, 1s Sugar Trust Searles’ part 
ner in the famous cylindrical baling 
trust, one of the boldest of all mc- 
nopolies. Thies, it occurs to us, would 
be a anlendid ‘‘starter,” and ore calcu- 
lated to increase confidence in Mr. 
Bryan's ability and sinceriiy. 

“I fear our farmers have lost much 
of their manhood,” writes an inteili 
gent and practical farmer to us. ‘If 
they had not. they would not submit 
to all they now submit to.” And really 
there seems some truth in his state 
ment. Recently we heard a laborer in 
one of the Ralsigh trades unions sneer- 
ing at farmers because they do not pro 
tect themselves by organization. Ina 
labor union himself, he was getting 
g0od wages. We were atung by his 
attack upon our farming classes, but 
really what defense of their action 
could we make? 

The people of Bothel, Pitt county, 
did a very worthy thing last week. 
They held a public meeting in the in 
tereat of improving their school facil 
ities, and according to the report given 
in the Greenville Reflsctor, raised over 
$500 with little delay. What good 
would be accomplished if the people 
throughout North Oarolina were as 
progressive! But we must not tiy to 
change a whole State at once. Rather 
let each man labor for education as if 
thedestiny of the {State depended upon 
the action of his neighborhood alone. 
Inevery echool district, where possible, 

the public school money should bs sup 
plemented by private subscription. 

We find that we are not conducting 
The Progressive Farmer in a manner 
pleasing to the politicians The Demo 
cratic politiciais dis'ike us because we 
are telling the truth regarding the 
preseat infs mouse election law, whilea 
number of politicians in other parties 
aredispleased because we have expored 
scme false statements regarding the 


nature of the proposed Constitutional 


amendment. But there are more peo - 
ple than politicians ard we also nctice 
that the people s:em to approve our 
course of hewing to the line and al 


lowing the chips to fall where they 
For each politician who stops 


may. 
his paper we get a dozan new rubecrib 


ere,and The Progressive Farmer is 


still uomuzzied. 


Some idea of the siz of the.railroad 
business of the country can be obtained 
from the fact that for salaries of em. 


's0, this is for you. 


according to the latest annual report 
of the Inter State Commerce Com 
mission. This vast sum of wages and 
salaries represents 604 per cent. of the 
total operating expers3s of railroads, 
and about 40 per cent. of their gross 
earnings. The net earnings of the 
Southern Railway alore for June 
were $506,128 72, a gain of $106 151.65 
over the same month last year. The 
earnings of this one company for the 
past twelve months have been $7,997, - 
330 70, an increase over the previous 
twelve months of $1,025,577 65. 

Have you three neighbors who do not 
now take The Progressive Farmer? If 
We will send The 
Progressive Farmer to any address 
every week from now till January 1, 
1900, for only 40 cents; to any three 
persons every week during that time 
for only $1. And to any person send- 
ing us three new subscribers at this 
rate we will send free a copy of Gies- 
son’s Horse Book, a valuable work 
which no horse owner should be with- 
out; or a copy of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the famous standard religious work ; 
or acopy of ‘Samantha at Saratoga,” 
the famous funny book, guaranteed 
to cure the blues in its worst form. 
Each one of these works should be in 
every farmer’s book case. Why not 
secure them free and at the same time 
make a number of your neighbors 
happier by the weekly visits of The 
Progressive Farmer? 


The current numb3:r of the South- 
ern Farm Magazine contains a por: 
trait of Prof. J. A. Holmes, of the Uai 
versity, witha very readable sketch of 
his life. Prof. Holmes, as our readers 
know, is the most energetic and enthu 
siastic advocate of good roads in the 
State of North Carolipa. The good 
roads movement in this State is mak- 
ing very substantial progress and to 
find what it has already accomplished 
one has only to compare the condition 
of roads and public sentiment a decade 
ago with the condition of our roads to 
day and the interest our people now 
take in the cause of better highways. 
To-day twenty-three counties are said 
to be working their roads wholly or in 
part by taxation. And for what has 
been accomplished for several years 
past, Prof. Holmes deserves much of 
the credit. Moreover, as the good 
roads forces are now beginning to ap- 
preciate the value of organization and 
united cffort; we confidently expect 
even greater thingsfrom Prof. Holmes 
and his es3istante in the near future. 


We do not endorse the sentiment set 
forth in the following paragraph from 
a clipping which we copied on page 8 
of last week’s issue: ‘‘Thoe man who 
lives that way, with plenty of meat 
for his homes use and a good supply to 
turn into cash, docs1’t have to bother 
his head much about what the truets 
and combines are doing.” This spirit, 
however, is rife in the land. If you 
happen to be in fairly comfortable cir 
cumstances, do not worry about 
trusts and combines; do not s:udy 
public questions; do not consider the 
fact that your neigi:bor’s welfare should 
concern you somewhat; do not take 
into consideration the truth that al- 
though you may be fairly comfortab.e 
this year, the trusts may next yeareeiz> 
meat as their prey; do not tuke any 
thoughs for the safety of American ia 
stitutions or honesty in politics— in 
short, be like the dog, which, if ne has 
enough to satisfy his hunger a: one 
meal cares for nothing else. Thisisa 
dengerous doctrine and one which no 
thinking man should for a moment 
encourage. Raise your own meat, but 
do not forget that there are higher du- 
tles than mere meat raising or money 
getting. 

We wish to impress upon our sub- 
scribers the advisability of taking ad 
vantage of our cffer to send Tae Pro 
gressive Farmer ooe year and a $2 50 
copy of ‘The Lives of D s:inguished 
North Carolinians’ for only $3. ‘Tre 
‘Lives of Distinguished North Caro 
linians” is a work of permanent value 
and will be as interesting to your 


children or grandchildren years from 
now asitis to youtoday. It should 


be in the library of every patriotic, 
h:m -loving North Carolinian. The 
fi teen meno, sketches of whose lives 
it contaiss, are as follows: Davie, 


Macon, Murphy, Gaston, Badger, 
Swaio, Ruffin, Bragg, Grabam, 
Moore, Pettigrew, Pender, Ram- 


s:ur, Grimes and Hill. The sketches 
average about for pages each, and 
are supplemented with the speeches 
aod writings of the subjects—some 
of the best best literature North Carc- 
lina has produced. The portraits are 
a special feature executed with great 
care and expense. Tne book is the 
product of twenty-four minds, among 


taste and bound in the best style—an 
Ornament to the men whose virtues it 


them the brightest which the State has 
afforded. Th Lives and some of the 
best labors of these men are brought 
together and edited by W. J. Peele, of 
Raleigh, N. C., in a handsome volume 
of 605 pages, printed in most excellent 


AT THE A. & M. COLLEGE, 


The Board of Trustees of the A. & M. 
College met in th’s city last week and 
transacted much important business. 
Interest centered on the selection of 4 
Professor of Agriculture and for this 
position, Profeesor Benjamin Irby, of 
this city, was chosen. Prof. Irby suc- 
ceeds Prof. Frank E Emery, against 
whom there were no charges whatever, 
and who has faithfully and ably dis 
charged the duties of his position. 
Prof. Irby is well known to our read- 
ers. For five years, and until two 
years ago, he held the position to 
which he was again elected last week, 
and filled it with credit to himself and 
to the College. We are sure our read 
ers will find him ready to aid and en- 
courage every movement looking to 
the improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions in this State. His position isa 
responsible one, and in the work of 
giving our S:ate a better class of farm- 
ers he will have cur very best wishes. 
Prof. Irby is an earnest Allianceman. 
And to Prof. Emery, who retires as 
Professor of Agriculture, the College 
and the farmers of the State generally 
owe much. He has been a tireless 
worker and has made a record of 
which he may weil be proud. His 
work in organizing the dairymen and 
stockmen of the State and increasing 
the interest in improved live stock has 
also been of great value. We hope 
that Prof. Emery will remain in North 
Carolina, for such workers ae he are 
far too few, and we cannot afford to 
lose any of them. 
The trustees decided to abolish the 
preparatory department of the College, 
which was iu unfair competition with 
other schools. This we consider a wise 
move, as was also that rescinding the 
former action of the Board admitting 
women to all the departments of the 
College. They will, however, be al- 
lowed to take courses in the textile de 
partment and will also be admitted as 
special students along particular in- 
dustrial or technical lines, as for in 
stance designing, dairying, horticul- 
ture. 
Mr. George Ivey was elected inspec. 
tor in textile art and machinery. 
In our opinion, the Board made its 
worst blunder in abolishing the old 
system of distributing echolarships 
through the county boards and in ite 
stead allowing each member of the 
legislature and each member of the 
board of trustees to nominate a pupil 
for ascholarship. Already legislatures 
and politicians have meddled too much 
with the eff iirs of the College, and this 
new method of distributing scholar 
ships will only increase the power of 
the politicians. 

eb 0 2 
We notice that a number of our ex 
changes are offering the monthly Farm 
Journal, of Philadelphia, five years 
free to all new subscribers who pay 
up a full yearahead. The Progressiva 
Farmer is now prepared to make the 
same offer. We will also send it free 
five years to anyoue sending us $3 in 
new subscriptions or $5 in renewals. 
Strange but true. Now let ’em come. 


——__—» ee + = —___ 
THE DEAiH OF INGER.OLL 


For the past two weeks the papers 
and the people have talked much of 
Robert G. Ingersoll. He had a great 
intellect and many talents, but theee 
talents were used to blight and not to 
bless, to tear down and not to build up, 
to discourage and not to gladden. In 
the place of the only safeguard of mor- 
ality and truth, Mr. Ingerasoli cffered 
nothing whatever; to re piace man 
kind’s most precious hope, he cffcred 
oniy blank despair. He was widely 
known, but the influence he exerted 
was not 80 great as many supposed. 
He wasa man of keen humor, but 
men realize that the mysteries of death 
and destiny are not fit subjects for jest 
ing and mockery. Asdas James Rus 
sell Lowell has go weil said: 
**‘When the microscopic starch of 
skepticizm, which has hunied the 
heavens and sounded the seas to dis 
prove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned ita attcntion to hum in society, 
and has found a place on this planet 
ten ml:s :quare where a dacect 
men can live in decency, comfort, 
and s:curity, supporting acd educat- 
ing bis children unspoiled ond unpo- 
luted; a placa where age ia reverenced, 
infancy protected, manhood respected, 
womanhood honored, and human liie 
beld in due regard; when skeptics ean 
find such a piace ten miles eq iare on 
this globe, where the gospel of Chriat 
has not gone and cleared the way, and 
laid the foundations and made decency 
and security possibile, it will then be 
in order for the ekeptical literati to 
move thither and there ventilate their 
views. But so long as these very men 
ace dependent upon the religion they 
discard for every privilege they enjoy, 


hope, and humanity of its Saviour, 





illustrates. To any one sending us $10 





Ployees and officers the rail waye an. 


in new subscriptions we will senda 


nually pay out the eum of $495,000,000, _ copy of the work free of charge, 


they may well kcs:tate a little before 
they seek to rob the Christian of his 


who alono has given to man that hope 
of life eternal which makes life toler- 
able and society possible, and robs 


SCHOOL MATTERS. 


Prof. C. H. Mebane, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has just 
issued a valuable pamphlet in which 
he explains and discusses the principal 
features of our new public school law. 
The new school law, however, really 
contains little that is new, for the legis 
lature of 1899 found that, in spite of 
gneers, the State had never had a bet- 
ter echool law than that enacted by 
the General Assembly of 1897. Real. 
izing this, it had the good sense to 
change it in but few particulars. 

But Superintendent Mebane’s pam- 
pblet is none the less valuable. He! 
points out a number of evils and sug - 
geats remedies. Among other things 
he states that our echool fund has in- 
creased several hundred thousand dol. 
lara within the last ten years, and yet 
the length of school terms remains 
practically the same. 

The cause of thie, he says, is that 
‘“‘we have kept dividing up the terri- 
tory. Instead of having one good school 
five or six months in some places, we 
fiad we have three two months 
schools.” ; 
Continuing, Mr. M-bane says: 
“Ifthe trustees find that there are 
too many school houses in the town- 
ship (which in many places is so), and 
the average is less than sixty-five 
pupils to the school, then it will be 
their duty (not only not to create, as 
section 24 reads, but I construe this to 
mean those already created as to sixty- 
five childrer) to decrease the number 
until tae schools will average sixty five 
children of school age, or if the aver- 
age is greater than this the trustees 
should not hesitate to discontinue any 
school wherever it can be done, and 
thereby make good, strong schools in 
atead of poor, inefficient ones. 

“It wili not be necessary for each 
house to have sixty five children, no 
more and no less, for on account of 
geographical reasons in certain locali- 
ties, impassible streams and creeks 
and sparaely settled communities, it 
may aot be practicable to have sixty- 
five, but we may have other schools in 
the township where there are ninety 
or one hundred children. Remember 
that the greater the average the fewer 
the schools, and consequently the 
longer the school term. 

‘*Botter have the children walk two 
miles to a good school than to have a 
poor school for them near their doors.” 
To us Mr. Mebane’s point seems to 
be well taken and we hope that the 
school cfticera and the parents—for 
after all the parents form the real 
power—will give this matter the con 
sideration it deserves. Now more than 
ever before we need good public schools 
and everything possible should be 
done to increase their efficiency. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 
REDUCING BALANCE IN 
TH#@ TREASURY. 





We have just secured some irside 
information—a statement which has 
been compiled for us by the Chief Clerk 
in the State Treasury Department, and 
which shows the receipts and disburse 
ments of the general fund for the first 
eight months of the current fisca! year 
a3 follows: 


D:c 1, 1898, balance ..... $ 
Received since........ ... 


185 279 91 
931,580 U8 








Total general fund ....... $1,116 859 99 
DISBURSEMENTS 

July 31, since Dee. 1, 98. .$1,071 087.29 
Balance in treasury...... 45 772 70 








cS EA ne ee ae $1,116 859 99 
The abdcve does not in 
elude— 

Roceipts from sale of prison 

ONOR ss o5iascices-os aes: $ 
Debta paid cus of same... 


120 2° 2 50 
55 044 95 





Balance of bond fund ia 
RUG oa neice es uae 
The disbursements of 
public funds, not including 
State prison debt, for the 
same period in the last four 
yeara were as follows: 


65 157 55 


PMN a cans se nialena ss e's $ 989 891 06 
OO ORRIN ole AeA iecar irae 857,997.60 
LOO. NAP A 913 811 62 
RO agian walbia aimnate eae eee 884 486 20 
MOD ais s alae ia’ a'<t0's Ante w ace 1 071,087 29 


This sho we an incre..se of 
disbursements in 1899 over 
similar periods in the 5 ears 
given as follows: 

1899 over 1895.............. $ 81,196 23 
pn Vai), 213 089 69 


The balance of general 
fund in the treasury is re- 


Te (Asie. 2, 2809). ook cheese 





It will be observed also 
that while disbursemente 





oe os oe 157 275 67 | tles long ago” are the theme of Prof. 
1899 want ef alsiavaina orca ale 186,601 09 Wheeler’s “Alexander in [cdia,” with 
Average per year.......... 159 540 67 | its graphic account of the great and 
Averag® per month........ 19 942 58 


duced from (Dec. 1, 1898, ..$185 279 91 
45 772 70 


Total diminution of balance $139 .507 21 


NGO ks dacvecewarene $1071 087 29 
931 580 08 


Expsnded above receipts. .$ 139 507.21 
It should ba said that thus far noth- 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Review of Reviews sets other 
magazines a good example—which 
they are too slow to follow—by sticking 
to the system of ready cut pages, thus 
saving the busy reader much valuable 
time and guarding against the ragged, 
unkempt appearance which other mag 
zines es3ume after their pages have 
been cut by hand. 

In the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for August the editor com. 
mente on educational conditions in the 
South, with reference to the future of 
both the white and colored races. In 
the same magazine is the much talked 
of address delivered at the Capon 
Springs, W. Va., conference in June by 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, one of the foremost 
educational leadera of the South and 
an active executive cfficer of the Pea 
body and Slater funds. 


The famous lighthouse on Minot’s 
Lodge, cff Cohaszet, Mass , is the sub 
ject of the frontispiece of the August 
St. Nicholas, and of a brief description 
and hisiorical sketch by Gustave 
Kobbs. Ia one of the best articles, 
“colored Suns,” Dorothy Leonard tells 
of other suns than ours—blue suns, 
and red ones, and green ones, that 
bathe their planets in lights that would 
make a viaiting stranger from this world 
feel very strange indeed. The fasci 
nating ‘“‘Goops” series is continued. 

Hamlin Garland, Authony Hope, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Harold Rich- 
ard Vynne, Anna Robeson Brown, 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Clara Morrie, 
Kate Whiting Patch and Anna 
Farquhar are among the half ecore of 
writers of fiction who contribute 
stories to the August Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The Midsummer Fiction 
Number of the Journal is in many re- 
spects a notable magszine. It, 
however, like all the issues of the past 
few months, lacks one thing— Eiward 
Bok’s sparkling editorials. Without 
them, the Journal is not at its best. 


Frank Lesiie’s Popular Monthly for 
August is a grand Midsummer Art and 
Fiction Number. It is brilliant and 
entertaining in its literary contents, 
and sumptucus pictorially, as may be 
judged from the fact that among its 
writers are included: W. D. Howells, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Egerton Castle, Van Tassel 
Sutphen, Eigar Fawcett, Etta W. 
Pierce, OC. F. Carter, Theodosia Pick- 
ering Garrison, Perriton Maxwell, 
Larkin G. Mead, Eben E Rexford and 
R. K. Munkittrick. Inside the illus- 
trations are splendid, but the color 
covers of late have been botches. 

In our opinion the best serial story 
of the ceason is Mary Jobnson’s ‘‘To 
Have and to Hold,” now running in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The Atlantic, while 
dealing with political, literary and 
scientific questions does not neglect fic 
tion. Ia proof of this fact we have 
only to mention that with the past 
two years it has published f. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s ‘Caleb West,” and ‘Gil- 
bert Parker’s ‘Battle of the Strong,” 
which we consider two of the decade’s 
strongest works of fiiction. ‘'Peue 
lope’s Progress” another very popular 
novel has also appeared ia it during 
that time. Walter H Page is evidently 
well quaiified for the <«xalted position 
he occupies. 

No book of the past year has created 
& more original impression than E-: 
nest Seton Thompson’s ** Wild Animals 
I Have Kaown.” It gave a new ro- 
mance to animal life and to the spirit 
of the chase. Inthe August S:ribner’s 
Mr. Thompson contributes ‘‘The Trail 
of the Sandhill Scag,” with his own 
poetic illustrations. It tells how the 
love of the chase grew and developed 
in a boy, but with far higher results 
than the mere love of slaughter. ‘ Qs” 
serial is continued, and though very 
good, we have an idea that no really 
good story is now running in any of 
the magazines—at least nothing to 
equal ‘ted Rock,” ‘Prisoners of 
Hope,” Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘Tne Doc- 
tor,” or anumber of others which have 
appeared withia the past two years. 


The Century for Augus: is a mid 
summer and travel number. ‘The 
Present Situation in Cuba” is graphi 
cally stated in a brief article by Mejor 
General Laonard Wood. Jobn Bur- 
roughs gives a fascinating glinpse of 
the wild life about his slabsided cabin 
uear the Hudson River at Weet Park. 
‘Old, unhappy, farcff days, and bat- 


decisive victory that marked the con- 
queror’s crossing of the river Hyda‘pes. 
Milder matter is furnished in Jonas 
Stadliog’s picture:que ‘‘People of the 
Reiadeer,” though even here is adven- 
ture enough, on snowehoes and rein- 
deer sleds; and something more than 


hand of atown ‘Inthe Whirl of a Tor 


article on ‘‘Tornadoes,”, by Cleveland 








death of its terrors and the grave of 


its gloom.” 


appropriation to public schools. 








j 38 has been paid out on the $100,000 


Franklin treats this month of ‘Frank 


mere adventure is to be heard of in 
John R Musick’s description at fl: as 


nado,” and the accompanying learned 


Abba. Pa@l L. Ford’s ‘‘Many-Sided 
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THE THINKERS, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 





The Biblical R>corder has found an 
utterance of Thomas J:fferson’s which 
it very properly commends to our peo- 
ple generally, and especially for the 
guidance of the gentlemen who have 
charge over the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Discussing the tendency of schools to 
take young men out of practical pur 

suits, Mr. Jeffcrson (1804) said: 

“The class principally defective jg 
that of Agriculture. It isthe first in 
utility, and ought to be the first in ro. 
spect. The same artificial means which 
have been used to produce a competi. 
tion in learning may be equally suc. 
cessful in restoring Agriculture to ite 
primary dignity in the eyes of men, [t 
is a science of the very first order. [; 
counts among its handmaids the most 
respectable Sciences, such as Chomis. 
try, Natural Philosophy, M:chanics, 
Mathematics generally, Natural His. 
tory, Botany. In every college and 
university a professorship of agricul. 
ture and the class of itsstudents might 
be as the first. Young men Closing 
their academic education with this as 
the crownof all other sciences, fagci- 
nated with its solid charms, and at a 
time when they are to choose an occu- 
pation, instead of crowding other 
classes, would return to the farma of 
their fathere, their own or those of 
others and replenish and invigorate a 
calling now languishing under con. 
tempt and oppression. The charitable 
schools, instead of storing their pupils 
with a lore which the present state of 
society does not call for, converted 
into schools of agriculture might re- 
store them to that branch qualified to 
enrich and honor themselves, and to 
increase the productions of the nation, 
instead of consuming them. A gradual 
abolition of the useless cffices so much 
accumulated in all governments might 
close this drain also from the labors of 
the field and leesen the burthens im- 
posed on them. By these and the bet- 
ter means which will occur to others, 
the surcharge of the learned might in 
time be drawn cff to recruit the labor- 
ing class of citizans, the sum of indus- 
try be increased and that of misery 
diminished.” 


a 
NEED OF WORKERS IN THE 
SOUTRA. 


What the South has needed since 
the war has been a re establishment of 
the material basis for civilization. 
The greater part of the soii had become 
either very badly cultivated or wholly 
neglected; and there was needed the 
application of industry and brains to 
the agricultural reclamation of what is 
by nature abcut the fairest and richest 
portion of the country—or the planet. 
Furthermore, the close of the war 
found the mejority of the mansion 
houses and better class of homes out: 
side of the large towns completely 
ruined, while it aiso found the great 
mass of the population, including the 
negroes and the poor whites, living in 
rude cabins and shanties. There was 
needed a young population that had 
both the will and the skill to consiruct 
houses and make homes. Slavery had 
of necessity made every good planta: 
ticn a training school in egricuiture 
and in handicrafis. The negroes cf 
slavery times know how to raise cotton 
and tcbacco, how to care for live aicck, 
how to make and mend harness, to do 
plain blacksmithing, to mold, burn, 
and lay brick, to do the plainer work 
of joiners, carpenters, and wheel- 
wrighte, and, indeed, to work at many 
ether useful trades and crafts. The 
war destroyed the plantation system, 
which had provided training in such 
trades and crafte; and the rapid dying 
off of the old generation of biack: ac 
cordingly left the South with a new 
generation on its hands devoid of dis 
cipline, industry, and practica! ekill. 
What the young negroes of the Souti 
needed wa3z not Latin and Greek, bul 
the practical training that would teacd 
them how to mend a mule harness aod 
the moral training that wouid keep 
them from driuking whisky. It 748 
the theory at the North that the col 
ored race needed the inspiration of 
booklearning and of a purer aystem of 
religious and ethical instruction. 10 
other words, it was the Northera vie¥ 
that the negroes needed an educated 
ministry of their own race and the 
most rapid possible multiplication of 
negro schovi-teacbera, There wae. of 
course, a cortain amount of truth ia 
al! this; but it was, afser all, not more 
than ahaif truth, and probaoly coo: 
siderably less than a half. Some of the 
institutions which were founded 
teach young negroes L stin, Greek, 904 
theology were in the handsof med 
who in time came to see the situation 
as i; actually was, and who gradually 
eclarged the practical and iodustrial 
departments of their echoois until these 
features became predominant. Tbo0se 
are the institutions which are now best 


entitled to Northern eupport 42 4 
which have won the approval - } 
good will of the bert and wisest Sou 





lin as Jack of All Trdes,” 


ern sentiment.—R> view of Raview*- 
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State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





Cream >f the State Press—Drops °f Turpentine 
“. grains of Rice from the East —Clusters 
“yt Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 

Worth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and CottonSeed from the South 


The Statesvile Lyndmark has round. 
ed up its twenty fifth year. 

The Siar says it is certain that Post 
master Chadoourn, of Wilmington, 
will resign. 

LaGrange is to have abank. Mr. 
Jas. A. Bryan subscribed for $10,000 
stock and the citizens for $5,000. 

Allen Whittington, Eq., perhaps 
the oldest man in Wilkes county, died 
Tuesday morning, in his 99:h year. 

The Dispatch saye Rev. W. A. Gil 
lon has tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Loxington. 

The State auditor finds, that so far 
there is no increase in the number of 
applicants for pensions; but on the 
contrary 6 falling cff. 

il ory C. Wall, a member of the last 
‘ sgislature and @ very wealthy c>tton 
manufacturer, of Rockingham, Rich 
mond county, died Monday, aged 57 
years. 

From the Orphan’s Friend we learn 
that Mr. David Osttinger left in his 
will a bequestof $100 for the Oxford 
Orphan Asylum and that this was paid 
last week. 

The first regiment band that was 
with the army in Cuba will re enlist 
for service in the Philippines, and go 
with the 29:h regiment of voluateer 
regulara.—Ex, 

Preparations are being made fora 
big farmer’s picnic at the Falls of 
Neuse; also one, a little later, at Gar 
ner, both in Wake county. 

Ii is said that a young man at Hen- 
derson ig wearing mourning for Bob 
Ingersoll. The young man’s name is 
Harrell and he is reported to have been 
a devoted disciple and admirerof the 
great agnostic, 

A special to The News and Obzerver 
from Greensboro says that at the 
volunteer firemen’s tournament Fi- 
day, the Winston company lowered 
the world’s record for the standing 

steaming contest six seconds, 

Taere is such @ building boom in the 
State, Raleigh contractors say, that it 
is impossible to get lumber now unless 
the orderis placed from two to three 
months ahead. Good brick are also in 
demand and find ready sale as fast as 

they can be made. 

The widow of the late Hon. Jchn 
Manning, law instructor at the U si 
vercity, has given her late husband’s 
law library to the University, and Tie 
Raleigh Post says that Mr. Horry 
Weill, of G .idsboro, has recently given 
the University library $1 000in cash. 

While in Greensboro last week Licut 
Settle secured ten new recruits for the 
the 27th volunteer regiment now ren 
dezvousing at Camp Meade, Pa., for 
servico in the Philippines. These 
make 38 men in all that have been 
seni to this regiment from North 

Carolina. 

The Greenville R fi ctor says that 
Sunday morning several boys around 
Grimesland, Pitt county, went to the 
river at Boyd’s ferry to go in swiming. 
Marshall Godley, aged about 15 years, 
was drowned. He jumped cff the 
wharf in deep water and sank, not 
knowing how to ewim. 

Dispatches from Wilmington, Au- 
gust 5:h, announce that Miss Mary O. 
‘irby, has been appointed postmaster 
of Wilmington. She is money order 
clerk in the postoffice there and bas 
held the position at least ten years 
under both D2mocratic and Republi 
can administrations. 

Lenoir Topic: The Chatham R :cord 
Suggests that there are no waeps this 
year and surmises they all froze last 
Winter. They didn’t freeze up here. 
We saw a nest nearly as big as a hat 
covered with them a few days ago 
Their business end seemed to be in 
800d working order too. 


The Farmer’s Lustitute at Wakefield 
recently was attended by about 150 
People and much interest was shown 
in the meeting. Many ladies were 
Present, Speeches were made by Com 
Missicner Patterson, Prof. Massey, 
Prof. J>hneon and others. Dr. Bell 
Was chairmen of the Institute. 
= *pecial from Gatesville, Gates 
“ounty, says: Ea raged because he 
‘Ost A game of drafts, Linwood Wig 


= 1? years old, killed his elder 
wether William in the county jail 


pr ar The victim’s skull waa 
pe ed from behind with a piece of 
: ® wood. The fratricide confessed. 
hae 8% L Montgomery Saturday 
oe flnger of the little eight 
oar 8 old child of Mr. Pet Coach 
om Who lives at the Bala Cotton 
— and removed the nail, which 
mashed about three months ago. 
Operation was painless to the 


child. —Concord 
lotte jaa Correspondence Char 
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The valuation of real property in 

Darham is $2 165,881. Last year the 
valuation on real property was $1 553,- 
878. Increase over last year, $612 003. 
Personal property, this year, $4 905, 
378, last year, $3 695 808; an increase 
over the previous year of $1,209,570, 
Total increase of real and personal 
property over 1898, $1,821,573 
A Union county man tells the Mon- 
roe Journal that he and a friend were 
walking in a field a few daysazo when 
they came upon a partridge leading 
two young chickens, the latter a week 
orsoold. They caught the chickens 
and examined them carefully, then 
turned them loose and they ran off 
with their strange mother quite joy- 
fully. 
The sale of sumac (sometimes called 
“shoemake”) evidently constitutes a 
lively industry at Roxboro. A cor- 
respondent of the Durham Sun says 
50,000 pounds of sumac was sold there 
in one day recently and it is es :imated 
that 3,000,000 pounds will be sold this 
year. The price paid was $1 per 100 
pounds but has been reduced to 70 
cents per 100 pounds, 

W. O. Smith, of Guilford College, 

recently of the short course in agricul 
ture at the A. and M. OC llege, has ac 
cepted a position with the Forest Home 
Creamery, H. T. Pancoast, proprietor, 
Parcellville, Va. This position was of 
fered Mr. J. Will Carroll, who de- 
clined, and Mr. Smith was then ap 
pointed. Mr. Smith writes interest 
ingly about the creamery. 
The News says that ‘ta Morganton 
picksninnie is minus a big tos. H:> 
was riding a bicycle of an ancient pat 
tern last week and got his toe mixed 
with the spokes while going at a high 
speed. He left the member where it 
fell and seemed not at ali discomfited 
and pursued his course, not for a mo 
meat allowing such trivial occurrences 
to mar his pleasure.” 

Dovid P. Lze, Je, a young man 18 
or 19 years old, was drowned in L tiie 
Sugar Creek, Mecklenburg county, 
Saturday. Lee wasinswimming with 
& companion named Brown. His 
friend became exhausted and he went 
to his assistance. Both were about to 
sink when another young man, E!!iot, 
went to their aid. Elliott rescued 
Bcown but was unable to save Lue. 

A special to The Raleigh News and 
Odserver says that Monday, in the 
eastern part of Nash county, there was 
a shooting effray between Joe Farmer 
aod N. R E.tman, a tenant of hia, 
which resulted in a tragedy, E:tman 
being fatally wounded by a bullet 
from Farmer’s pistol while Farmer re 
ceived a slight wound in the head. 
His mule also was stot. § man died 
Tuesday morning. 

Extensive deposits of graphite have 
been discovered in the mountains ne r 
Round Knob, on property belonging to 
Col. John K. Connoily, of Asheville. 
Col. Connoily now has 50 hands at 
work developing the property, aud will 
soon have 400 men employed, it is re 
ported. The deposits of graphite have 
been traced for six miles, and the 
mines are in easy raach of the South- 
ero Railway.—Charlotte Observer 

Ohathem Citizen: We notice in the 
Raleigh Post that the total cost for 
smallpox in Raleigh and Wake county 
has been $6 70942. The cost in this 
county, many of us thought, was more 
than was necessary, but when we look 
at the above figures our expenses 
amounting to $185 82 looksmail Ral 
eigh tried, at first, to get along with 
out compulsory vaccination. After 
they had, in this way, well sca'tered 
the disease and incurred a large part 
of the above expenses in ‘‘pest houses,” 
etc., they fiaally ordered compulsory 
vaccination. 

The Greensboro correspondent of the 
Charlotte Oodzerver writes chat on 
Thursday of last week, the dispensary 
had sold 10.000 separate parcels of 
drink in twenty four days, and adds: 
‘‘According to an unbiased estimate it 
will, at the end of the year, pay 
Greensboro $13,000 and Guilford coun: 
ty $3 250, whereas the bar rooms paid 
only #4 000 tothe city and $800 to the 
county. It supplies and consolidates 
drinking. soto speak, and drunkenness 
can be easier policed. It has no poli- 
tics, and shows an austere contempt 
for minors and acredit system. This 
isa resumethat might defy any bar- 
tender.” 

News and Oodserver: In Garner 
Wake county, there is a splendid 
school building, bt for the past twoor 
three years there has been no regular 
school there. Of this condition of 
affairs the good people of the com 

munity have grown tired and yester 

day a mecting of the representative 
Citizens was held to take some steps in 
regard to the matter. The meeting 
was largely attended, and an address 
was delivered by Mr. W. CO. Dsuglass, 
of this city, and great enthusiasm was 
aroused. It was decided to open the 
school and keep it open at whatever 
cost. A good teacher will be at once 
‘secured, his salary guaranteed and 
p eparations begun for the opening of 





| the echool this fall. To start witha 
principal and a music tescher will be 
employed. Teachers desiring further 
information in regard to this school, 
and the community in which it is 
located, should addrees Mr. John F. 
Broughton, Garner, N. C. 
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THE NARROW GAUGE SOLD. 


’ 





Columbia, 8. C., Aug. 3 — William 
Barber, attorney, of New York, today 
acquired a majority of the bonds and 
stocks of the Carolina and Northwest 
ern Railroad. Burber left for New 
York this evening. The road is the 
narrow gauge, extending from Chester 
to Lenoir, N. C. It is understood that 
it will be converted into a broad gauge, 
extended across the mountains to Brie- 
tol, and tap the Virginia Pocahontas 
coal region, and that it will be operated 
by the Seaboard Air Line, which con 
nects with it at Chester. 


—— +o oe 
The Star says that work on the D:1- 
gado Cotton Mill, Wilmington’s new 
$250 000 enterprise is progressing very 
satisfactorily. 
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GREENSBORO’S GALA WEEK, 


Fun, Road Congress, Horticultural So 
ciety 

Tne people of Greensboro, together 
with hundredsof visitors, had a gay 
time last week. Of the fun we will not 
speak at length, for amusement is only 
temporary. Tue firemen had a great 
meeting. A good roads congrees was 
also held, and a description of it is 
given in the following clipping from 
The Raleigh Post: 

The Good Ruads Corgrers was held 
at the appointed tims, a representative 
crowd of intelligent farmers and busi- 
ness men being in attendance. Mr. J. 
Van Lindley called the assemblage to 
order, makiog a ehort but praciical 
talk. H» called on Mr. Hutchinson, 
of Meckienburg couaty, who responded 
with a short impromptu speech, ex 
plaining the system of road buildirg 
in his county and telling of many dis- 
advantages under which they were 
compelled to labor at the outset—be 
fore the pecple realized the worth of 
good roads. eimpressed the neces- 
sity of properly locating the roads and 
of doing the work in the most economi 
cal manner. 

Prof. J. M. Bandy, Grecnsboro’scity 
engineer, was the nex: speaker, and 
he started out by saying thatitis un 
necessary at this advanced stace of 
our industrial activity to speak of the 
necessity and importance of good 
roads; the main question is, ‘Why 
have we not good roads?” Prof. Bandy 
has spent much time in studying the 
road q'ication, and is therefore q:9li 
fied to speak with authority. Hs 
claims that in a community cf poor 
roads it costs a farmar 25 cente per ton 
for cach mile traveled to markct his 
produce over what if costs ina com 
muniiy of good roads, aad his calcula 
tion is doubtless correct. He realiz s 
the fact that the money Guilford coun 
ty is spending on tne roads (sbout 
$8000 a yea:) is accomplishing but 
inttle good; in fact, if the grading and 
other work now being done is not fol: 
lowed by macadamzing this money is 
practically thrown away. 

Mr. King, of Forsyth, and Mr. R ce, 
of Rowan, both of which counties are 
becoming interested in yood road- 
building, foilowed Prof. Biady with 4 
few brief remarks. 

Prof. J. A. Holmcs, of Chapel Hiil, 
S:ate geologist, was presont and de 
livered a most practical address. His 
speech was filled with good advice and 
sound logic, and was listened to with 
the closest attention throughout. Hes 
started out by saying that it is a cus- 
tom with us to do things as easily as 
possible, withovt reference to per 
manency, and that we deai with our 
public roads in this manner. He esti- 
mated that this is costing Guilford 
county $100,000 each year, though our 
people do not realize the great loss 
they sustain through bad roads for the 
simple reason that they have not 
learned to value time. The macadam 
road, he said, is the road for the poor 
man. It is costly to build, but cheap 
to use, and in this lies iis great value— 
it is permanent. H> exp'ained that 
there are three ways of securing money 
for road purposes: First, by private 
subscription; second, by a direct tax, 
and third, by issuing bonds. 

At the conc'usion of P.of. H»Imes’ 
address the Guilford County Good 
Roads Club was formed, quite a num 
ber becoming members of the club. 
Mr. J. Van Lindley was elected presi 
dent. 

It is hoped that this organization will 
be instrumental in arousing such a 
sentiment in favor of permanent road 
improvement that this coveted goal in 
Guilford’s industrial development may 
goon be reached. 

The State Horticultural Society held 
a pleasant sesgion last night. The at 
tendance was not large, though much 
interest was manifested in the topics 
discussed. Prof. J. A. Holmes delight 
ed those present with a carefully pre- 
pared and interesting address, which 
was illustrated by stereopticon views. 








General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


The Latest Reliable News From the 
Farth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro: 
gressive Farmer 
Readers 

Many Kentucky D:mocrats have 
bolted the regular or Goebel ticket and 
will hold a convention August 16:h, to 
declare principlrs and nominate can- 
didates for the November election. 

The Maryland Democratic State C 2n- 
vention, which was held in Baltimore 
last week, nominated the following 
ticket: For Governor, John Walter 
Smith, of Worcester county; for At 
torney General, Isador Raynor, of 
Baltimore; for Comptroller, Joshua W. 
Herring, of Carroll county. All are 
gold standard men and Smith is a 
banker, 


The country was taken by surprise 
at the cutbreak of yellow fever in the 
Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va., last 
week. There have been about 4) cases 
and 10 deaths. The garrison at Fort- 
ress Monroe have been ordered to 
leave for a place of safety. So far the 
fever has been corfined to the Home 
and the latest advices are to the effect 
that the dicease is praciically under 
control. 

Toere was a big mass meeting in 
Havaua Sunday, and the procession 
paraded the streets headed by banners 
with the inscription ‘‘Cuba is and by 
right ought to be free.” Speeches 
were mads, all in favor of absolute in 
dependences. It was said that Gomez 
represented one party and the Assem 
bly another, but the cry was death to 
either if that were necessary to secure 
the unity of the Cuban people. 

The following declaration is accred 
ited to ex Gov. Stone of Miescuri, act 
ing Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee: ‘‘The Demccratic 
party henceforth must maintain its 
individuality. If other parties desire 
to build a parallel line alongside the 
Democratic tracks no objection can be 
raised, but a consclidation under the 
terms of which the Democratic party 
will surrender in part control over its 
erganization, or place any of its affrirs 
in the hands of those who do not fully 
accept its doctrine and disclaim alle- 
gianc> to all other parties, is not to be 
tolerated under any circumstances.” 

The Kentucky Populist State Con- 
vention last week nominated a full 
State ticket, headed by D-. Blair for 
Gavornor and O. W.R Browder for 
L'suzenant Governor. Theresolutions 
reafficm all previous Populist State 
and National platforms, denounce the 
G cbal election law and say they re 
gret toses Bryan, by his public en 
dGorsement of the ticket nominated at 
Louisville, supporting the criminal at 
tempts of the corrupt elements of 
Kentucky to subvert the ballot. The 
resolutions slso endorse Wharton 
Barker and Ignatius Donnelly as can 
didates of the People’s party for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in 1900 

It has been decided to enumerate the 
people of Cuba preparatory to giving 
them s If-government. Great care 
will be exerciced in taking the census, 
as it will form the basia of representa 
tion in all the eiections in Cuba for 
the next ten years. General Brooke 
has appointed the supervisors for the 
Province of Pinar del Rio, Havana, 
Matarzia, Santiago, Puerto Principe, 
acp S:nta Clara. The supervisors of 
thess provinces will receive instruc- 
tions from Director Merriam. The 
taking of the census of Cuba will be 
under the direction of the war depart, 
ment, as no authority has been gran- 
ted the civil authoritics to deal with 
this matter. 

It is understood that Thomas E, 
Will, recently President of the Kausas 
State Agricultural College, is to accept 
the presidency of the new Social 
S:zience College, one of the outgrowtts 
of the Buffalo conference. Prof. Will, 
in an interview, defends the purpose 
of the school, saying: ‘‘It was resolved 
to establish a college of social science, 
the foundation principle of which isa 
guarantes of the most absolute liberty 
of investigation, teaching and publica 
tion. Representatives of liberal thought 
have been offzred positions in the new 
college, and Wall street, the railroade, 
corporations, monopolies and trusts 
will be invited to send representatives 
of their doctrines to lecture and teach, 
thus making eure that voth sides are 
given the fullest opportunity.” 


What is the matter with this old 
world anyway?! inquires the Chicago 
Tribune. What is the secret of all this 
mysterious activity in its internals? 
Vesuvius iz belching, Aetna has broken 
out, earthquakes are shaking R.me 
and threatening to destroy the ruins of 
the Forum and Colissum; typhoons 
are tearing about in the Orient, Mauna 
Loa in the middle Pacific is vometing 
lava at such an unprecedented rate 
that the fate of Hawaii is in question; 
Southern California is shaken up every 
day or two by earthquakes; new gey- 





gers are spouting in the Yailowstone 
Park, and old ones are throwing up 
rocks end hot water from new aper 
atures. The scientists might allay pub 
lic anxiety by letting ue know whether 
all this activity is what Mr. Cleveland 
would call ‘‘pernicious” or whether it 
is innocent. 

Senator Burrows, of Michigan, is out 
in an interview in which he says: “‘It 
is my judgment that if the war in the 
Pailippines is still in progress next 
year, and the end is not then in sight, 
the situation will be to the disadvan 
tage of the Republican party. Tae 
only hope for the party, and the coun 
try, I might add, is in aspeedy change 
of conditions in the Philippines. Un- 
less the war in the Philippines speed- 
ily ends it will become an important 
political factor, and its continuance 
will make the outlook for Republican 
success uncertain to say the least. If 
I could have had my way we would 
have simply taken a coaling station or 
a base of supplies in the island of Lu 
zn, we would not have paid a penny 
to Spain, and we would have our foot- 
hold in the East without the sacrifice 
of life and money.” 


The report of the tripartite commis 
sion sent to Samoa has been published. 
It says that the chief evils which ¢ flict 
Samoa are those which inevitably at- 
tend the election of a king and his 
aubseqient efforts to assert his author 
ity, and those which are due to the 
rivalry of foreign nationalities betwen 
themselves and to their disposition to 
take sides in the native politics. To 
meet the first of these evils, they say, 
they have abolished the kingship, and 
recommend that this be made perma 
nent. Native chiefs will rule over dis 
tricts and meet annually to discusa the 
affairs of government and make recom 
mendations to the administration and 
council, The second evil is not so 
easy to do away with under a tripar- 
tite administration. The commission- 
ers do not think in fact that perma 
nent prosperity and tranquility will 
ever be obtained except under the gov 
ernment of one power. Tae commis. 
sioners will appoint an administrator 
from a disinterested power, and he 
will be assisted by a council of deie 
gates from the three governments. 


The International Peace Conference 
met at Toe Hague for its final sitting 
July 29, when it was announced that 
sixteen Sta'es had signed the arbitra- 
tion convention, fifteen the other two 
other two conventions, seventeen the 
declaration prohibiting the throwing 
of pr: j xctiles or explosives from bal 
loons, sixteen the declaration prohibit 
ing the use cf asphy xiating gazes, and 
fifteen the declaration prohibiting the 
use of expansive bullets. Baron de 
Saal delivered the farewell address, 
thanking the representatives of foreign 
States. Heaaid the work accomplished, 
while not so complete as might bs de 
sired, was sincere, wise and practical 
Minister Estcurnelles and Dr. Beau- 
fort followed, the latter saying that if 
the Conference had not realized Uo 
pian dreams, nevertheless it had dis 
proved pessim’s‘ic forebodings and the 
moral effect would more and more in- 
fluence public opinion and aid govern. 
ments to solve the question of the limi 
tation of armaments, which still re- 
main a source of grave consideration 
for the statesmen of all countries. 
Baron de Staal then declared the Con- 


ference clored 
—— +--+ oo 


MANY STRIKES. 


Durixg the last ten days a desire to 
strike has taken possession of em 
ployees in many industries, says The 
New York Independent. While some 
of the controversies have been trival 
and short lived, others—the reilway 
strike in Cleveland, for example—have 
been of most serious character. There 
have been strikes of newsboys in New 
York and Cincinnati, the little fellows 
demanding conc2esions in price from 
the publishers of certain afternoon 
papers which are sold to readers for 
one cent per coppy. The telegraph 
messenger boys in New York went on 
strike, and those in Syracuse, Cincin 
nati, Rochester, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg followed cuit. But ama 
jority of these strikers soon returned 
to work. Many freight handlers in or 
near New York are atill out, but seven 
hundred who were about to strike in 
the Pensylvania Railroad Company’s 
yards in Jerssy City were restrained 
by the R3v. Father Brady, the pastor 
ot a Catholic Church in that city, who 
urged them to have due regard for 
tléir families and to rely upon the 
company for justice. They returned 
to work and intrusted their cause to a 
committee, A strike of brickmakers 
in Chicago threatens to tie up all build- 
ing operations in that city, because 
other workmen are going out in sym.- 
pathy with them. The fruit of the un- 
successful railway strikes in Brooklyn 


and New York may be the formation 
of a new labor party in local politics. 
Nine thousand coatmakers in New 
York are on astrike. The eight hour 
law in Colorado has been pronouaced 
unconstitutional by the the courts, but 





the smelters are still out. 


———p 
BUYING SEATS IN THE SENATE. 


Montana Supreme Court to Make an Im- 
portant Test---Clark Alleged to Have 
Paid Half a Million for His Election--- 
His Lawyer Who * egotiated the Deal 
Before the Court on Proceedings to 
Disbar Him, 

HELENA, Mont., Aug. 4—The §8u- 
preme Court of this State has just ren- 
dered an immensely important decis” 
ion. The court ordered that John B. 
Welcome, lawyer, of Butte, must plead 
in the acticn for his disbarment for 
bribery of legislators in the election 
last January that seated in the United 
States Senate William A. Clark, multi. 
miilionaire, of New York and Butte. 

Further, the court ordered that it 
will hear the case without the inter- 
vention of a referee. Welcome’s law- 
yers asked for an extension of time on 
the ground that he is not in the State. 
The court curtly decided that his an- 
swer must be filed in ten days, and 
that it must be on merits, and not 
dilatory. 

This decision is of grave national im- 

portance. It is the first step toward 
answering the question: ‘‘Can a seat 
ia the United States Senate be bought 
and sold?” 
The people of Montana believe that 
the high water price, $500,000, was 
paid for the seat in ‘‘the best club in 
the worla” that Mr. Clark occupies, al- 
though the Senator’s name has never 
been brought directly and distinctly 
into the purchase. 

They believe that 50 votes were 
bought at an average price of $10,000, 
although the legislators did not get all 
of the half million. 

To make a case before the Commit- 
tee on Eiections of the United States 
States, those who accuse Welcome of 
bribery decided that they must begin 
at home by having him disbarred. 

Clark would have reached the United 
States Senate in 1893 but fur the oppo- 
sition of Marcus Daly. He tried it 
again last winter. Then it was that 
Attorney Welcome appeared at the 
front. 

The legislature met on January 2. 
Welcome and an army of agents had 
appeared here the week before. Open 
rumors of bribery flew thick and fast. 
It was plainly stated that Welcome 
was paying $10,000 apiece for Clark 
votes. 

On January 9 the two houses ap- 
pointed aj iint committee to investi- 
gate the stories of bribery, which were 
too persistent to be ignored. 

Fred Whiteside, State Senator from 
Flathead county, an educated man, 
had already investigated them fcr 
himself. He testified before the com- 
mittee and turned over to them three 
envelopes containing $30,000 in cash. 
It wasa dramatic ecene when White- 
side’s testimony was read before the 
vommittee the next day. 

“To learn all the facta I got in and 
worked for Mr. Clark,” Whiteside de- 
clared. ‘‘They thought me a valuable 
man, and told me all that was being 
done. Of the $30 000 in those envelopes 
$5,000 was paid to me for ‘services.’ I 
was to have received $10,000 later on 
for my vote.” 

Such is some of the testimony that 
will be laid before the Supreme Court, 
and, if John B. Welcome be debarred, 
before the Committee on Elections of 
the United States Senate, 

———_— 0-2 + oe 


WAR ON MORMONISM. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug 5 —Elder Fig- 
gins, a Mormon, now in Fleming coun 
ty, hae written to southern heacq1ar. 
ters in Chattanooga, giving detaiis of 
the outrrge reported yesterday. - A 
Mormon church has been built and 
insurance policies were secured to 
cover lors by fire. To prevent the con- 
gregation cecuring insurance money 
to rebuild, the mob instead of burning 
the churcb, tore the building down 
and chopped it into pieces. A Mor- 
mon follower, attempting to discover 
the outlawa, was shot and seriously 
wounded. 

A tsleg am from Chattanooga says: 

‘The President of the Southern Mis- 
sion stated today that this is the 
eighth Mormon church destroyed in 
Kentucky this year. Hesaid he would 
request the governor to take ste p3 to 
protect Mormons ” 

ep 09 oe 
ROTTENNESS IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


CoLumsBra, Aug. 5 —The legislative 
committee investigating the conduct 
of the penitentiary by Col. Neal finds 
him short eleven thousand dollars. 
Neal admits misappropriating thirty- 
six hundred dollars. The committee 
also finds that Ssnator Tillman and 
John Gary Evans, when Governor, 
worked a small fertilizer farm entirely 
at the State’s expense, and indebted 
the penitentiary for groceries and other 
articles gotten for private use, and also 
had their laundry work done at the 
penitentiary. It will report to the 
Governor, recommending criminal 
prosecution of Ool. Neal, and that the 
two ex Governors be given an oppor- 





tunity to pay what they owe, 
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THE TRAVELED BUMBLEBEE. 


A bumblebee belted with brown and 
gold 
On a purple clover sat; : 
His whiskers were shaggy, his clothes 
were old, 
And he wore a shabby hat; 
But hie song was loud, and his merry 


eye 
Was full of laughter and fun, 
And he watched the bobolinks flutter 


by, 
And spread his wings in the sun. 
A butterfly spangled with yellow and 


re 
Came filying along that way, 
He had two little feathers on his head, 
And his coat was © .1aker gray ; 
He carried a parasol made of blue, 
And wore a purple vest, 
And, seeing a bumblebee, down he 
fl 


ew, 
And lit on a daisy’s crest. 


Then from the grass by a moesy stone 
A cricket and beetle came, 

One with black garb, while the other 

shone 

Like an opal’s changing flame. 

A awaying buttercup’s golden bloom 
Bent down with the beetle’s weight, 

And high on a timothy’s rounded 


plume , 
The cricket chirped elate. 


The bumblebee sang of distant lands 
Where tropical rivers flow, 
Of wide seas rolling up shining sands, 
And mountains with crowns 0‘ snow, 
Of great broad plains with fiower gems 
bright, 
Of forests whose fragrant glooms 
Showed crumbling ruins, ghcs‘ly and 


white, 
Old forgotten nations’ tombs. 


Then wisely the beetle winked his eye; 
The cricket grew staid and still; 
The butterfly, in his great surprise, 
Went sailing over the hill ; ; 
The beetle scampered beneath his 

stone ; 
The cricket, he gave a hop; 
And there the bumblebee s st alone 
On the purple clover top. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 





IN A MINUTE. 


Ethel was out on the long plank 
wharf when the dinner bell rang. She 
was feeding the cunning little baby 
ducks with cracker crumbs. 

“Dil go in a minute,” she said to her- 
self, asshe broke another cracker into 
tiny pieces. But the baby ducks were 
hungry, and it was such fun to feed 
them that Ethel forgot all about her 
dinner and the big brass diuner bell 
just asshe had done ever 60 many 
times before. 

She had only one cracker left when 
Bruno came running down the whaf 
tosee her. The old mother duck spied 
him as he came bourcing over the 
planks. 

“Quack!” she called loudly; and 
what do you think? Every one of those 
baby ducklings scrambled, and into 
the water they went with a splash! 

“Quack!” ssid the mother duck again 
and all the little duckies swam hurried 
ly after her and disappeared among the 
rushes that grew by the edgeof the 
pond. 

“Why!” exclaimed Ethel in aston. 
ishment; ‘‘They didn’t wait to gobble 
ancther piece! They minded their 
mother the very first minute she called 
them!” 

Very atill she stood for a second, 
thinking; and then she gave her bas- 
ket to Bruno, and ran quickly up the 
wharf, acroas the strest and into the 
house. 

‘Late as usual!” said Brother Hal, 
as Ethel came into the dining room 
and took her seat at the table. “It’s 
twenty-minutes, instead of one, that 
you waited this noon,” he continued, 
as he glanced up at the clock. 

“But it’s the last time I'll be late!” 
gaid Ethel, decidedly, ‘‘’cause—cause 
—it is!” 

And Ethel kept her word. She had 
learned her lesson and learned it well, 
and nobody but the big white mother 
duck knew who taught it to her. 

And I’m very sure she wiil always 
seep her secret. Because why? She 
can’t tell it, that’s alil—Youth’s Com 
eh oes ee 

WHAT ARE THE BEES DOING? 


Our young people who may visit 
the beehive in the afternoon of these 
warm summer days will notice qiite 
& number of bees at the entrance of the 
hive exercising their wiogs with great 
violence and forcing the air into the 
hive. Why do they dothis? Appar: 
ently for the purpose of curing their 
horey. Hcney, when it is first gath 
ered, is simply the nectar of flowers, 
Qiitea per cent. of itis water. The 
bee stores it in the cell, and th. only 
way of getting ridof the water ia by 
suff ring it to evaporate. The stron 


ger the current of air through it, the 


quicker will it evaporate and become 
ready for sealing over. 
Bees never seal the honey over until 
it is cured, and then it weighs about 
three pounds to the quart; that is, it 
is nearly 50 per cent. heavier than 
water. Ifsealed over before it is cured, 
itis likely tosour. The bee understands 
ites business most thoroughly. If our 
young people will insist on having one 
or more hives of bees with movabie 
and will learn to handle them 

with safety, they will learn a great 
many curious things from their own 


observation and learnin: acquired in| ve eet ove to our 
ry selves: ‘Ho h aky t 
_— way will stick.—Wallace’s Far | and I amatite poverty yy hon danyaoal 


came from Moses and Christ. 


THE MOUNTAIN-TOP VIEW. 


BY JAMES G K MCOLURE, D. D 
H” wasa street boy, brought up in 
one of narrowest alleys of a 
crowded city. The houses along the 
alley almost touched one another at 
their top stories. The little fellow had 
seen the sky only through this narrow 
opening, except when he had gonea 
few times into an adjoining park, and 
then had had a larger view of the sky. 
Even in the park his view of the sky 
was limited, for the park was very like 
an Italian plaza, surrounded by build- 
ings that shut in the vision on every 
side. 
One day he was taken into the open 
country and was carried upahill. He 
was quict for a while, looking upward 
and around—in every direction. Then, 
again lifting his eyes uoward, he said, 
‘How much eky there is!’ He never 
knew until that hour how much blue 
and beauty there was over him. The 
knowledge that then came was 4 reve- 
lation and a joy. 


There is a narrow way ani also a 
broad way of seeing God. Our judg- 
ments of lifeand of Him depend large- 
ly on our perspective. The two great- 
est views of God givento our world 
Both 
were men who often dwelt out in the 
open where the range of the sky was 
not limited. Moses climbed a moun: 
tain above the tents of Israel and even 
the foothills that shut in the horizon, 
and on an elevation wh re thesky was 
as broad es his unobstructed vision he 
realized that the glory of God is His 
goodness. 

Never until the hour when God told 
him that His greatest joy was to be 
pitiful and helpful to the children of 
men did Moses know ‘how much sky 
there was over him.” Christ, too, 
climbed the mountains when He was 
to speak his largest thoughts concern 
ing God and God’s interest in man. 
There was sky—yes, very much sky 
about Him, and about His hearers, 
when He told them to ‘behold the 
birds of the air, which your Heavenly 
Father feedeth,” and as they looked 
up and around, and saw sky, sky 
every where, and every where beautiful 
it was easy for them to receive His 
gracious teachings of the fullness and 
tenderness of God’s love toward them. 
“Mountain top visions for valley 
work.” Such is the title of a sermon I 
once wrote. This ‘s its thought: that 
sometimes in life we are taken far up 
above our ordinary experiencss, lifted 
high obove the doubts and perplexities 
and hardships that usually are ours,and 
then the sky widens cut and we see 
the sky, God’s sky, God's eky inall its 
brilliancy and calmness, resting lov- 
ingly over our homes and labor and 
graves. Our duties and our cares, 
and even our sorrows, look so different 
then! God seems to be in every one 
of them, and they grow light and even 
beautiful to us. 


That wide expan-e of God’s i-tereat 
and love, how it rests us and comforts 
us—yes, and strengthens us, too! Huw 
much sky there nust have been over 
Paul when, not quite able to forget the 
thorn in hia side, he felt his heart tin 
gle so that he scarcely knew whether 
he was in the body or not, as there came 
to him the assurance, “My grac: is 
sufficient for thee.” 

Sky! It was allsky that hour. 
Mountain top visions do not linger: 
they do not need to linger. The boy 
went back to his narrow alley, and ail 
that he could see of the sky was a line 
of blue up above. The buildings 
crowded very close about him. The 
world and its drugeries and its wrongs 
well-nigh inclosed him. Odaly that 
one blue streak of heaven could be dis. 
covered now. But he had ceen the great, 
wide, over arching. all embracing sky. 
He had seen it! He knew how large 
it was, end how beauti‘ul, too. He 
know also what thoughts and emotions 
and desires came to him when he had 
the vision. He could carry that vision 
ia bis heart—and cerrying it there could 
see every burden, every limitation in 
its cheer. ' 
The view of the mountain -top, not 
the view of the valley, is the true view 
of God’s providence. It does us good, 
it does all 


sky there is over us. 


Ohbrist’s servica. 


eth what things ye need. 


And it was, too, where the sky was 
large tbat men heard those other word: 


end of the worid.” 


eyes unto the hills, to go in heart and 
in body, too, if we can. where we stand 


God's love and care and 





: men good to climb the 
heights sometimes and know how much 
Pater once went 
up @ mount of trancfizuration, and 
saw Christ actually as He was, One of 
surpassing glory and beauty, and that 
vision put ahalo about ali the routine 
duties that afterward came to him in 
It wes where the 
sky was large that men heard the 
words: ‘‘Your Heavenly Father know- 
Not a hair 
of vour head falleth without His care,” 


“Tam with you always, even unto the 


It is worth our while to lift up our 


with cpen vision of the vast rargea of 
God's love and breathe the tonic 2 His 
limitless sky. Standing thus it will be 
well if we remember that we seem to 
be at the very center of all that aky, 
as it bows over and protects us. It will 
be even better if we say. a propriating 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Balieving that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con- 
atitutionpal amendment, which we ex 

pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. Itis not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The act of the Legislature 
reads as follows: 

The General Assembly of North Caro 

do enact: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE V‘. 

SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFICE— 
QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR. 


(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof therightto vote 
in the precinct, ward or other elcction 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convicted or 
who has confessed his guilt in open 
court upon indiciment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re. 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

(Section 3.) Every person offering to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the Ganeral Assembly of North 
Caroliaa shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every perscn presenting 
himeelf for registration shall bs able 
to read and write any section o! tne 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
heshall have paid on or before the 
first day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre- 
scribed by law fcr the previous year. 
Poll taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
issue to enforce the collection of the 
same except against asscssed property. 
(Sectiouw 5) No male person, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State inthe Uaited States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
q'ialification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, He shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Sectioa prior to Decomber 1, 
1908. The General Assembly shall 


persone who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908. and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless disqualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Section 6 ) A'lelections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 


voce. 


lina, except as in this Articie disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to oftise, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
fojllowing oath; ‘I, ————, do soi- 
emnly swear (‘r affirm) that I will sup 
port and maintain the Constitution and 


stitusion and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 


my office as ————., 
God.” 


who shall have been convicted, or con 
fessed their guilt on indictment pend 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment eurpended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming citizens of the United States, 
or of corruption and malprectice in 
office, unless such person shall be re- 
stored to the right of citizenship in a 
manner prescribed by law. 


Section 2. That all of the provisions 





Lift up your hearts! 


provide for a permanent record of all 


the General Assembly shali be viva 


Section 7 Every voter in North Caro. 


laws of the United States and the Con- 


will faithfully discharge the duties of 
So help me 


(Section 8). The followirg classes of 
persons shall be disqualified for cftice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
gf Almizbty God. S-cond, ali persone 


registration and elections, as contained 
in this act, amending the Constitu- 
tion, shall go into effect on the first day 
of July, 1902, if a majority of the quali 
fied voterso! the S:ate so declare at 
the next general election. 

Section 3 Tois amendment shall be 
submitted at the next general election 
t> the qualifisd voters of the State, in 
the same manner and uncer ths same 
rules and regulations as is provided in 
the law regulating general elections 
in this State, and in force May 13t, 
1899; and at said election those persons 
desiring to vote for such amendment 
shall cast a written or printed ballot 
with the words ‘For Suffrage Amend 
ment” thereon: and those with a con 
trary opinion shall cast a written or 
printed baliot with the words ‘‘Against 
Suffrage Amendment” thereon. 

Section 4. The said election stall be 
held and tne votes returned, compared, 
counted and canvassed, and the result 
announced, under the same rules and 
regulations as are in force for return 
ing, comparing, counting and canvass 
ing the votes for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, May ist, 1899, and ifa 
majority of the votes cast are in favor 
of the said amendment, it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of the State to 
certify said amendment under the seal 
of the State to the Secretary of State, 
who shall enroll the said amendment 
so certiied among the permanent re- 
cords of his office. 

Section 5. Thisact shall bein force 
from and atter it3 ratification. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 


Unless a wagon has good wheels it is 


» useless. LECTRIC STEEL 


THE WHEELS 
Y are good wheels and they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can't get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


e Electric Wheel Co., Box 93 Quincy, lils. 


BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re-- 
sults of the very latest and best science 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at 
tained reputation for long c:ntinued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
scientific and reliable. Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under hie 
editorial supervision. 
They are— 














ja" PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror L Hd. Bar- 
LEY, CF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Well tlustrated. 300 pages 
Prices, $1 25. 


Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages cf a course at an agricul- 
tural college should read it, and should 
also see that his boys read it We be 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a new plow if neceseary in 
order to purchasethis book. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘in the 
moon;” time to quit lotting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
&8 much a business ag banking and the 
progressive farmer mus: study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture 


te FERTILIZERS. By Epwarp 
W. VoorHEES. Professor ot 
Agriculture in Rutrer’s College 
ang Dir ctor cf vae New Jorsey 
Experiment Scation. 335 pages. 
Price, $1 00. 


This is the moat interesting book cn 
the eubj ci it hes ever been our pleas 
uretoresd. The whole matterof Far- 
tilization is taken up and treated in a 
way that is lucid and eater.aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures. green man 
uring and commercial fersilizars are 
treated, and the result of mang exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Tiousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertiliz:rg unsuited to the 
land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 


{t7" CHE SOIL: Irs Nature, Re- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H Kina, Protessor of 
Agricultural Poysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cts. 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sont postpaid upon receipt of 
price. Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, 











INO ELlome 
“ER 
BrP ABINE! is complet: without a celebrated QUAKER FOLDING 
~ BaTH CABINED. I: prolongs life, saves Medicine and 
decor bille. 

You can have at your home in your own room Hot 
Sorings, Mineral Springs, Turkish, Russian, Hot Air 
S:aam, Vavor, Madicated, Perfumed, Mineral Salt. 
Q ——. Hop or Sulphur Baths at a cost of about 3 cents 
pot Dath 

I: isa God-send to humanity. 
Fave one. 

For Ladies Gentlemen or Children. A perfect gani- 
tary bathing avpliance, self supported by a folding steel 
frame: covering of Antiseptic. Hygeinic cloth, rubber. 
witaaiuemes lined. Has a door—not a cioak or sacquc to pull on or 
your head, or rest on your shoulders. 

The Q iaker is an abcolute home bathing necessity—used and recommended 
by the vest physicians. 
Agents wanted throughout the State. Address: 


J. L. BURNS, 


STATE AGENT, Ratzies, N. CO, 


Do TOW OWN A BLORSEF? 


tal f Qué 


Every home should 











If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 


GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 
pin 


You will know ail 
e 

about a horse 

after. you 
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No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 























Prof. 
Gleason A. 
subduing SS —— 
“* Black Devil,’’ ——___ 

the man-eating 
stallion, at Philada., Pa, 


Gleason 
_ Wrhas drawn 
. larger crowds 
7 = than the great 
P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZ?7D WORK 
— BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINER?—— 
PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment asthe most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole 
work comprises 7 


400 PAGES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hietory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buving, Feeding, Grooming, Shosing, 
Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the H-vee 














SUBDUING A BAD SHIER 


OUR ~:~ GREAT ~: OFFER. 








This remarkablo work was first sold exciuaively by agents at $2 per copy. 
A new edition has been issued which cootaius every word and every illustra 
tion in the $2 edition, but is printed on !1ghter paper and has a heavy, tough 
paper binding. Every man who owns a horses should have acopy. By alucky 
strike we are prepsred to make thie great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to THE PROGRE3SIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than your 
Own) and we will send youa copy free pre paid, 

We will send any one a copy of tis work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. First come, firet served. Order at once. 


Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








of the Constitution relating to suffrage, 


Ra.eias, N. OC. 


RALEIGH, N. oC. 
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FAREWELL TO THE BIRDS. 





If the slaughter of the birds is not 


to contr! 
aters WI 
Where gone are the birds th 

Or triiled their sweet lays 


stopped by stringent laws or otherwise 


jbute to the adornmant of woman's hats, soon tho voice of the song 
i] be silent in grove, hedge and woodland.—New York Journal. 


at once sang in the morning, 
to the sun in the west? 


They perch on the top of gay vanity’s bonnet 


All songless and mute toa 


cruel behest, 


The warblers whose throats were once swollen with music, 
And made vocal the forest, the hedge and the field 

With strains that no art could surpass with its sweetness, 
No more, to the ear, will their melody yield. 


Of earthly creation what’s nearer to angels 
Than birds with their wings, their plumage and song? 
Yet, such kivs ip to heaven affords them no rescue. 


From serving as tinsels to 
Though God, in his gracious 


fashion’s gay throng. 
and bountiful mercy, 


Created the birds, with their beauty, to sing, 


They are slain on the altar o 


f frippery’s fancy 


To dizen like any inanimate thing! 


That beautiful bird, with its 


pinions ¢x‘ended, 


May be needed to shelter a callow--brood o’er, 


But now is adorning the top 
Her nestlings to shield and 


o} a bonnet— 
to nurture no more. 


The wren, when it sings with i's throat in a quaver; 


Tne blue- bird’s sweet caro 


l, 80 Charming to hear; 


The wood-thrush’s ditty, so flute like and mellow, 
All soon to be voiceless and deaf to the ear! 


Good bye to the birds that from heaven descended! 
Now, still will be woodland and meadow and grove; 

With their harmony gone, and their symphony silent, 
There’s litt‘e that’s left of fair nature to love. 


Oh woman, dear woman, how thoughtless your follies! 
Though oftea your breast heaves a kind hearted sigh, 
There’a nsughé that you do is mors thoughtlessly ruthless 

Than fisuating slain birds, as a headgear, on high. 











—<———— 


—Upton B. Gwynn. 
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Dreyfus’ Letters to His Wife. 





N all history there ig no more pa- 
thetic story, no more awful trag 
edy than that which the French call 
‘“'gffaire Dreyfus.” There is nothing 
yet published which throws so much 
light upon the character of the victim 
of this military conspiracy and at the 
game time permits the world to under- 
stand the deep damnation of the wrongs 
he hassuffzred asthe lettersto his wife, 
just now coming from the press of 
Harper Brothers, and which, chiefly, 
were written from his prison on L’Isle 
du Diable. No ope can read them 
without conviction that there isa noble 
soul against whom the wicked and the 
powerful have allied to crush and de 
stroy it,and with Z.la toagree when 
he said: ‘Tae man who wrote those 
letters cannot be guilty. Read them, 
tread them some evening, with your 
family gathered around your hearth 
stone. You will be dissolved in tears.” 

We can give here but a few extracts 

from these letters, letters too sacred 
for the public eye, but that the world 
basa right to know of this poor sufferer, 
and to know the fine spirit of the 
man must arouse compassion in the 
breast of every one who loves jus 
tice and fair play. 

From the letter written on the day 
Preceding his trialit is seen that he 
Was still, after two montts’ imprison 
ment, sanguine and hopeful, with 
nevera doubt about his ultimate ac 
yuttal, Itis in scrikirg contrass to 
toe ktter written after the trial, when 
tae worst had happened and the night- 
mare had come trus. We subjoin both 
letters: 

“Atlass 1 am coming to the end of 

my suffering, to the end of my agcny. 
To-morrow I shall appear before my 
}Adgee, my brow high, my soul tran- 
quil, Toe trial I have undergone, ter- 
rible as it has been, has purified my 
‘oul, I shall return to you better than 
Iwas before. I want to consecrate to 
Fou, tomy children, to our dear fam 
lies, all the time I have yet to live. 
, “As Ihave told yon, I have passed 
rough a~ful crises. I have had mo- 
meng of furious, actual madness at 
™ thouzht of being accused of a 
rime 80 monstrous 

‘Tem ready to appear before the 
;ciers ag @ soldier who hse nothing 
enn 80 reproach himecif, They 
Sete it in my face; they will read it 
they foul; they will be convinced 
“at Tam innocent; as all will who 


know me,” 
w 

ook er wrilten a‘ter his triai 
“Eds ag foilowg: 

ie much, but I pity you still 
cui’ 8 myself, I know how much 
7. ome. Your heart must bleed. 
», UY side, my adored one, my 


ought Das alwa 4 ? . 
and day, ¥8 been of you night 


s 
+de lett 


tia innocent, to have lived a life 
a, Stalin, and to see one’s self 
fees — for the most monstrous 
ame ag § soldier cancommit! What 
me at ti yom terrible? It seems to 
arty a that I am the victim of ap 

me ightmare, 
tinted wan you alone tbat I have re- 
Dy ador ; to day; it ia for you alone, 
ong » rec’ one, that I have borne my 
OUs tn — Will my strength hold 
ihnen €end? I cannot tell. Noone 
only oo Bive me courage. It is 
“A boy, —_ love that I can draw it. 
oe ms all elee, no matter what may 
move me, search for the truth; 
ink ert nd heaven to discover it; 
'n the effort, it need be, all our 


fortune to rehabilitate my name, which 
is now dragged through the mud. No 
matter what may be the cost, we must 
waeh out the unmerited stain.” 

v 

The following is taken from a letter 
in the same strain written a few days 
later: 

‘I do not sleep, and it is to you that 
Ireturr, AndI then marked by a fa 
tal seal, that I must drink this cup of 
bitterness? At this mcment I am calm. 
My soul is strong, and it rises in the 
silence of the night. How happy we 
were, my darling! Lite smiled on us; 
fortune, love, adorable children, a 
united family—everything! Then came 
this thunderbolt, fearful, terrible. But 
I pray of your playthings for the chil- 
dren, for the New Year’s day; teli 
them that their father sends them. It 
must not be that their poor souls, just 
entering upon life, should suffer 
through our pain. 

“Oa, my darling, had not I you, how 
gladiy would I dis! Your love holds 
me back, it is your love only that makes 
me strong enough to bear the hatred 
of a nation. 

‘‘And the people are right to hate 
me; they have been told thatlama 
iraifor, 

Es. traitor! Is it possible 
that they could accuse me and con- 
dems me for a crime s0 monstrous? 

‘Jry eloud my innocence; cry it 
with all the strength of your lungs; 
cry it upon the housetops, till the wails 
fall. 

‘And hunt ouf the guilty one. 
i3 bo whem we must fiad. 

‘I embrace you as I love you.” 
| v 

Throughout D-seyfus expressed the 
golicituce of a loving busband and 
father. He must live to save his honor 
and for the eake of his wife and chil 
dren. And now, from present indica 
tions, the who.e pitiful tale will have 
ahappy endire, for it is practical y 
certain that the decision will be re- 
versed end that Captain Alfred Drey- 
fue wilyealiz: the dream which he 
bes expressed so beautifuily in the fol 
lowing letter: 

“The body may give way under 
such a burden of grief, but tae soul 
should remain firm and valiant, to pro 
tes. against a lot that he has not de- 
served. When my honor is given back 
to me then only, my good darling, we 
shail bave the right to withdraw from 
the fisid. We wiil live for each other, 
tar from the noisa of the world; we 
wili take refuge in our natural ¢eff:c 
tion, in our love, grown sill stronger 
in these tragical events. We will sus 
tain each other, that we may bind up 
the wounds of our hearts; we will 
live inour children, to whom we will 
cons crate the remainder of our days. 
We wiil try to make them good, sim 
ple beings. strong in bedy and mind. 
We wiil elevate their souls 5) that 
they may alwaye find in thema refuge 
from the realities of life. 

‘May this day come soon, for we 
have all paid our tribute of sufferings 
upon this earto! Courage, then, my 
darling; be strong and valiant; carry 
on your work without weakness, with 
dignity, but with the conviction of 
yourrights, Iam going to lie down, 
to close my eyes and think of you. 
Good night and a thousand kisses. 

“ALFRED ” 


It 








You cannot exalt yourself by belit- 
tling your brother. 
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THE GIRL WITHOUT TALENTS. 


May Live a Life of Fulfillment by Making 
the Most of Her Every-Day Qualities 
“Many a modest, unselfish girl, who 

does not regard herself as remarkable 

either in mind, appearance or manner, 
asks, ‘Woere is there a place for a girl 
to day who is not beautiful or talented, 
who cannot play or paint or sing, can 
not permit herself to write an essay 
for a literary club, and has no ability 
for leadership?’” writes Mary R. Bald- 
wia the August Woman’s Home Com 
panion, of “The Girl Without Great 

Gifts.” ‘For such a one the history of 

an every day girl who met fulfiliment 

and wrought from common material a 

wonderful life faoric may be cffered 

She was the plainest of a family, and 

as she grew to maidenhcod gave no 

sign of possessing anything that would 
not seem possible to the most ordinary 
pereon. Her sisters had each a ‘gift.’ 

But nobody expected anything great 

from ‘Miss Margaret,’ and she never 

dared to hope that she could fill any 
place of importance even in the small- 
est circle. As is often ths case with 
the inconepicuous girl of the family, 
she became a general helper, and was 
called to aesist and to fill gaps in the 
home service. She lesrned through all 
this to get away from herself, and in 
effect said, ‘I cannot do this, but my 
sister can.’ As soon as she could ac- 
cept this she was no longer a lonely 
girl, but imagined that she hada sort 
of partnership in the achievements of 
those she helped. Let it not be imag 

ined that she had never experienced a 

regret that she had herself been over. 

looked in the distribution of gifts; 
there were bitter moments when she 
suffered on account of the fact, but 
this was before she had given hereeif 
wholly to the purpose of forgetting her 
loss and helping others. As soon as 
this became a fact she began to receive 
of the blessedness of giving, and the 
mental and epiritual enlargement cf 
her compenzative worked itself out- 
wardly, so that she became a very at 
tractive person. Finally the prince 
came, and the slipper fitted the stay 
at home sister, and she became a prin 
cess before whom many hearts bowed 
in the sincerest reverence.” 

——_— + 


SLEEP WITHOUT A PILLOW. 


It is hardly likely that the pillow 
was invented by any one in particular. 
It was in the first instance, there is 
every reason to believa, a very rational 
institution and conaisted of a emall 
pad upon which to rest the head when 
beds were by no means euch luxurious 
affairs as they are today. 

The pillows in use today are respon 
sible for many evils, which you may 
be willing to admit when they are 
pointed out to you andif you would 
but test the efficacy of their disuse 
you would become as arden: an ad- 
vocate of the cusicm as ia the writer. 

There is no greazer fallacy than the 
belief that a big, downy pillow con. 
duces to restfuiness and health in 
sleeping. You sink into its embrace 
and delude yourself that you are com 
fortable, with your head resting upon 
the dear, eoft, cozy masz of feathers. 
Yet if the pillow slip away from you 
in your eleep, do you mis ita seeming 
ly soothing influence? No. And if 
you can sleep thus comforiably and 
not know it, why should you not have 
the courage to put it away altogether? 

The pillow may seem to breathe out 
beautiful dreams to ycu, but while it is 
beguiling your attention with its secm. 
ing reatfulnezs, it may be pushiog your 
ears out of shape, and it is certainly 
maklng wrinkles in your neck and 
deepening the hollows over the chest 
by forciig the bead forward. It may 
seem a little thing 1m ifecif, but hap 
pening every night it will sob you of 
ail the beauty your neck would natu 
rally have aod nuil’y the gooa of any 
exercise you may take. Asids from 
the benefits to be derived ina ehapely 
neck and chin, toeleep withous a pil 
low will conducs to hesith and greater 
restfulness. It may seem atranze at 
first, even a bit painful, but if perse 
vered in you can very 890n overcome 
this and the good to be derived wil re 
pay you.— Ex 
———__—< o> + oe — 


THE SHEKEL EARNED. 


— 


That which we work for aud win by 
earnest effort is doubiy our own and 
carries with it its wisdom. Tru: aman 
who ioberits a fortune seldom puis it 
to the best or wisest uses In order to 
learn the wise and beneficent uss of 
raoney one must have toiled for it coin 
by coin, must have some time suffered 
the want of it. A man born witha 
golden spoon in hia mouth never taet-s 
either pain or happiness as these are 
known to the common man. He has 
not fels the great danger of desire 
which gives to fulfillmens its exquisite 
flavor. Not having s:ruggled in the 
fight, he knows nothing of the joy of 
victory.—Carrie E Garrett in the Au 
gust Woman’s Home Oomranion. 


Inability to forgive an injury is the 
sure sign of littleness of soul. 
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Our Social Chat. 


BDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. ©. 


Here isa column for everybody—ladies, gen- 
tlemen, boys, girls, fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to write on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect asa writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape before 
they are published. 

TaE PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa paper for every 
member of the family, and young and old alike 
are its patrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendship that will be a help and an inspira- 
tion to each one of us.” The friendship of each 
of our readers, the confidence of the old North 
State’s sturdy sons, and the trust of each of her 
Gamestore, is what this paper aims to win “‘by 
helping each one of them to do more, to be more 
and to enjoy more in this beautiful world.” We 
hope this spirit will animate each letter, and 
breathe through every page. Address letters to 
“Aunt Jennie,” care of THR PROGRESSIVE FarR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Bichelor Jack has called again and 
we are glad to have him withus. I 
too would be delighted to hear from 
our boys. They will have more leisure 
now and if they will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to visit us I can ae- 
sure them that they will be gladly wel 
comed. I appreciate your wishing me 
to designate the badge, button, or 
medal to be worn by the membera of 
our circle but would infixitely prefer 
the cpinionof those who will wear 
them, before they are chosen. How 
much do you wish each to cost? is an 
important question. And of what 
material shailthey be made? Ualess 
the majority wish a badge of course 
the idea of having one will be 
abandoned. 

I hope that Mrs. J. L. D's last two 
letters will cause more of our married 
ladies to write us telling usof how 
they perform their hougehold duties in 
the easiest way. Tnere are so many 
things that you know how to do well 
and quickly that if told in our depart- 
ment would help some other woman 
oh, so much. Think sow is there not 
some dish original with yourseif that 
is especially enjoyed by the home- 
folks? Ifso tell us how to prepare it 
so that others may be helped and en- 
couraged to try new things themselves. 
Is there no useful economy practiced 
by you that would help some woman 
not so fortunate as you are to econo 
mizs? D» you make no short cuts to 
save pennies? I know a woman who 
often said, ‘I have no rags at my 
house.” I din not understand how that 
could be until I visited her and learned 
that she saved every thing by untili- 
zing every thing. Her home was 
beautifully furnished and there seemed 
no necessity for suca economy but she 
epjoyed it. Her remark, ‘Oalcan 
give so much more to the poorif I 
do this or that,” caused me to wonder 
how many things other mothers throw 
away as useless which if properly cut 
and made would be of inestimable 
benefit to those who need them. She 
b- lieved that extravagance was a ein 
and she did not iatend to be guilty 
of it. 

‘Some murmur when their eky is clear 
Anod wholly brought to view. 

It one email speck of dark appear 

In their groat heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful icve are filled 
It tut one atreak of light— 

Oae ray of Gid’s good mercy gild 

Tne darkness of their night. 


‘In palaces are hearte that ask 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life 1s such a dreary task, 
And all good thiags amid; 
And hearts in poores: huts admire. 
How love has, in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
such rich provision made.” 
AUNT JENNIE. 


—_—— > 


BACHELOR JACK R&TURNS. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—It has been 
some time since I tried to write any- 
thing for Oir Social Chat. And I was 
really glad to see and read L Hian Lee 
Archer’s letter quite recently. She 
dropped cut some time ago and I be- 
gan to think that she was not going to 
return. Sie writes interesting and 
entertaining letters and I erjoy read 
ing them very much and would be glad 
if sho woud write freqiently. Aunt 
Jennie, whit has become of your boya 
—Careless Tom, Bichelor Bob, J .ke 
Selfish, Ban Boit, and the rest of tham? 
We think we can account for Will 
R-tlaw’s absence after giving us that 
parting ealute; his time has been em 
ployed in more personal and congenial 
matters to him than the Social Chat is, 
Wake up, boye, if you don’t we will be 
ruled out of Social Chat by the giris 
and if we don’t improve ian other re 
spects more so than we do in writing 
for Social Chat I am afraid they will 
rule us out for life from basking in 
their sweet smiles. What is this life 
to man without a helpmate? Will 
Retlaw, please answer and let the boys 
know what Ife is. 

Aunt Jennie, it seems that Jennie 
Acton is in trouble about losing her 
identity if she gets married. As she 
said she must have had a whet of the 
blues. I can’t see that it will make 
any d:fference, or can make any differ- 
ence so far as that is concerned, For 
learned people tell us that we change 
to a new person every seven years. 
And if you live to reach seventy years 
of age and never marry, Jennie, you 
would have made ten changes in life 





and consequently you would have been 


ten different persons in life and who 
would you be then any how? 

Aunt Jennie I heartily favor the 
pian suggested about adopting a badge 
or button for the S:cial Chat. Iam 
also in favor of you making the selec 
tion of plan for badge or button for if 
nothing happens to prevent I want to 
spend a short while in Buncombe 
county and I would like very much to 
have some thing along as an introduc- 
tion to the Chatterers there and have 
a sociai chat with them. 

With well wishes for Aunt Jennie 
and the cousins I will close. 

BACHELOR JACK 


—— > — 


CANNING AND PRESERVING--Il, 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :— With your per 
mission I will bogin this letter just 
where I left cff in the other one. When 
you are quite sure your jar is full wipe 
carefully around the top in order to 
remove every particle of fruit that 
may have adhered to the outside of 
the jar then adjust the rubber and 
screw on the top. D2 not remove the 
sack that covers it until you have 
turned the jar bottom up, on the table 
where let it rem in until perfectly 
cold. When you move themtry the 
tops and see if they are as tight as 
you can screw them. Now your fruit 
is ready to put away for future use, 
but if your closet js a light one be sure 
to wrap the jars iu paper and then ex 
clude the light for if exposed to it the 
fruit willferment. Ilabel all my jars 
as soon as they are ready to put away 
and it saves trouble when you are ina 
hurry for you can tell at a glance 
what each jar contains. Don’t forget 
to can some tomatoes for winter use. 
They are just es good as those you buy 
and besides will save many a dime to 
you when making soup and other 
dishes that are improved by their use. 
I can mine just as I do other fruit save 
of course I slice the tomatoes and do 
not cook them quite solong I never 
try to can any thing until it begins to 
boil. This I consider esential. 

Preserved Pears.—Allow one pound 
of sugar to three pound of fruit, and 
one quart of water to three pounds of 
sugar. When the syrup boils put in 
the fruit and cook until it can be 
pierced with a broom straw. For very 
rich preserved pears, allow three 
fourths of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit. 


Preserved Citron.—Pare off the rind, 
seed, cut in thin slices two inches long, 
weigh, and boil for one hour with 
water enough to cover. Take out the 
citron, and to the water add as much 
sugar as there is citron by weight. 
Boil until quite thick; add the citron 
and two sliced lemons to each pound of 
fruit, boil for twenty minutes; take 
out the citron, and boil the syrup until 
it is like thick molasses, then pour it 
over the fruit. 

Preserved Peaches —Allow three 
fourths of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit, and onecupful of water 
to each pound of sugar. When the 
syrup beils add the peaches, a few ata 
time and cook until tender. A few 
stones cooked in the syrup improves 
the flavor. 

Preserved Grapes.—Pulp the grapes 
and cook the pulp a few minutes 
until soft; strain to remove the seeds. 
Weigh ekins and pulp, and allow three. 
fourths of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit. Boil gently for fifteen 
minutes and seal. 

Tomato Preserves,—Scald and peel 
carefully small, perfectiy formed to 
matoes, prick with a needle, weigh, 
add an equal amount of sugar, let lie 
over night, then pour cff all juice into 
a porcelain lined kettle, and boil it un 
til a thick syrup. Add the tomatoes 
and boil gently uutil they look trans 
parent. A little root ginger or one 
sliced lemon to a pound of the fruit im 
proves the fl .vor. 

Canned Peaches.—To each quart of 
fruit aliow eix ounces of sugar and two 
cupfuis of water. Proceed allowing 
the peaches (halvec) to buil ten min 
utes. 

Canned Q iinces —Make a syrup, al 
lowing two cupfuls of water and ten 
ounces of sugar to each qisrt of fruit. 
Cook tne fruit as directed above for 
thiriy minuies. 

Canned Pears, Crabapples and 
Plume.—Al'!ow two cupfuia of water 
and eight ounces of sugar to each 
quart of fruit. Make a syrup and 
cook the fruit as direvted for other 
canned fruits, allowing twenty five 
minutes for plums and crabappies and 
twenty for pears (talved). 

Canned Applies with Q 1inces.— Pare 
and cut an €q ial quantity of sweet ap 
ples and quinces. Siew the quinces 
until they are tender, take them out 
and stew the apples in the same water. 
Lay the apples and quinces in alter 
nate layers ina crock or bowl. Pour 
over them a hot syrup made with one 


part sugar to two and a half parts 
water, and let stand over night. In 
the morning reheat to boiling and 


can, 

Hoping that you will find these re 
cipes satisfactory and wishing Aunt 
Jennie and the circle much success I 








bid you all good bye for this time. 
’ ° Mrs J. L. D. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


A man of excellent sense and fine 
business ability said to us recently that 
he would rather a daughter of his 
should marry a young man who had 
honestly made and saved a thousand 
dollars than one who had fallen heir to 
fifty thousand; ‘‘for,” said he, ‘I would 
feel cure that a man who, out of hon- 
est labor, had learned enough self- 
restraint and self denial to save a thou- 
sand dollars would add to his capital 
as well as provide for his family, while 
the man who had been given fifty 
times as much without having earned 
a centof it would, most likely, die 
poor and leave a dependent family.” 
This wise advice ought to fall upon the 
ears of every boy and enter into his 
heart. We verily believe it is the 
truth, every word of it. Besides the 
money saved, the poor young man 
would have acquired what is far more 
valuable, the elements of character 
that constitute the most valuable capi- 
tal in the world. The ability to deny 
one’s self what would bring mere pass- 
ing pleasure without real profit is the 
thing that a boy needs to make a man 
of himeelf. Szlf denial and self re- 
straint—this is what will finally bring 
@ young man success and honor.— 
Charity and Children. 
a 0 oe 


ONE BY ONE. 


Colonel Charles E. Jones, the Geor- 
gia historian, furnishes to the Atlanta 
Constitution the following roster of 
surviving Confederate generals: 

LIEUTENANT GENERALS. 

James Longstreet, Washington, D. OC. 

Alexander P. Stewart, Chickamauga, 
Georgia. 

Stephen D. Lee, Columbus, Miss. 

Simon B. Buckner, Glen Lily, Ky. 

Wade Hampton, Columbia, 8. C. 

John B Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph Wheeler, Washington, D. O. 

MAJOR GENERALS, 

Samuel P. French, Pensacola, Fla, 

John H. Forney, Jenifer, Ala. 

Dabney H. Maury, Richmond, Va. 

Henry Heth, Washington, D. O. 

Fitzhugh Lee, Havana, Cuba. 

William T. Martin, Natchez, Miss. 

William B. Bates, Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert F’. Hoke, Raleigh, N. O. 

Camile J. Polignac, Orleans, France. 

L L Lomax, Washington, D. O. 


Matthew C. Butler, Washington, 
D. C. 

Thomas L. Roseer, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


G. W. CO. Lee, Burke Station, Va. 
E M. Law, Yorkville, 8. C. 
Matt W. Ransom, Weldon, N. C. 
Thomas J. Churchill, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Of the Brigadier Genera!s he gives 
a list of 92 For lack of space we 
name only thos; living in this and ad- 
joining States. They are: 
E. P. Alexander, Savanna, Ga. 
Lawrence S. Baker, Suffolk, Va. 
Cullen A Battle, Newberne, N. O. 
William R Boggs, Winston, N. C. 
Ellison Capers, Columbia, 8. O. 
John Z Cox, Tennessee. 
William R. Cox, Penelo, N. O. 
Clement A. Evans, Atlanta, Va, 
John W. Frazier, Memphis, Tenn. 
William M, Gardney, Memphis, Ten- 
nesses. 
George W. Gordon, Memphis, Tenn. 
Colton Greene, Memphis, Tenn. 
Epa Huater, Warrenton, Va. 
William H. Jackson, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
Bradley T. Johnson, Amelia county, 
Va. 
John R Jones, Harrisonburg, Va. 
William G. Lewis, Tarboro, N. C. 
Thomas M. Logan, Richmond, Va. 
Gaorge Maney, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wiiliam McComb, Gardoneville, Va. 
James A. McMurry, Tennessee. 
William H. Payne, Warrenton, Va. 
William P. Roberts, Jamesville, 
N.C 
Thomas B. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 
John L T. Sneed, Memphis, Tenn, 
G. M. Sorrel, Savannah, Ga. 
Bryan M. Thomas, Dalton, Ga. 
Thomas F. Toon, Whiteville, N. O. 
Robert B. Vance, Asheville, N. C. 
Aifred J Vaughan, Memphis, Tenn. 
James H. Wallace, Columbia, 8. C. 
Gabriel C. Wharton, Radford, Va. 
James A. Walker, Wythville, Va. 
William H. Wallace, Columbia, 8. CO. 
It thus appears that of the 19 Lieu- 
tenant Generals, Confederate States of 
America, but seven atill survive; of the 
81 Major Generals, Confederate States 
of America, only 16 are now in life, 
while of the 365 Brigadier Generala, 
Oonfederate states of America, but 92 
sill linger in the land of the living. 
In other words, of the 473 Confederate 
general cfficers only 115 still remain 
—not a fourth of those valorous chief- 
tains to whom Dixie intrusted the com. 
mand of her regular armiesin the great- 
est of defensive wars 





Scads— You say he left no money! 
Baggs—No. You see he lost his health 
getting wealthy, and then lost his 
wealth trying to get healthy.—Smith, 
Gray & Oo.’s Monthly. 


Push your work unless you wish to 
be pushed by it. 
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; band. 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, '<t2t2, thst con boast ot a brass band, 





The Editor: are not responsible for the views 


of Correspondents. 


I am eure that anyone who loves 
| music would have been charmed with 











OPPOSES FREE COINAGE BUT 


SUGG“£:TS A ‘SUBSTITUTE. 


Henry Stewart, the Famous Agricultural 


Writer, Discusses the Subject. 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 


While I highly estimate the general 
tone of your paper, I am obliged to 
say that I donot approve of its advo- 
cacy of free ccinage of silver, and this 
for this simple reason, which I take 


the liberty to explain. 


The actual value of silver is much 
less than gold, and while the stamp of 


the U. 8. Government on a silver dol: 


lar would immediately raise the value 
of this metal under a system of free 
coinage to a par with a gold dollar, it 


would be at the expense of the psople, 


and for the sole benefit of the owners 
This all goes 


of the silver miners. 
without saying, for if any person may 


take the weight of silver, which can be 
bought for a little over half the value 
of a dollar, to the U. 8. mints and get 


twice the value or nearly so, inmoney, 
it would inure to the benefit of this in- 
dividual at the cost of the people. 

I have made this suggestion to meet 
this case, but while it does this on the 
part of the people, it is not satisfactory 
to owners of the silver mines, many of 
whom are getting their silver for 
twelve cents an ounce. Now there is 
@ standard world’s price for silver— 
that is if one of us were to take a hun 
dred pounds of it to ary other country 
in the world he would get for it only the 
market price or less than six iy cents 
on the dollar. 

Now this is my proposition: let there 
be free coinage of silver, but let there 
be a tax levied on the owners of the 
silver mines of the difference between 
the price at which the silver could be 
bought in the markets of the world, 
and the coined value of it. Then the 
silver dollar will at oncs be worth ite 
world value (but only in the micte 
remember) and one dollar will at once 
be worth as much as another in the 
United States, and the difference in 
the actual value will inure to the bene 
fit of the people instead of being a free 
gift to peisons who got their mines for 
nothing fromthe people as a gift. Here 
is an instance: Once I was engaged in 
making iron and employed skilled 
miners and furnacemen. Onxe of these 
men was a most excellent workman 
and saved money from his wages. In 
time he went to Colorado and became 
a foreman in one of the mines. He was 
so fortunate as to strike Cripple Creek, 
in Colorado, and as well s:ruck one of 
the richest silver mines in that locality. 
Heisnow worth twenty million dol- 
lare. This enormous wealth has been 
made by selling silver at the market 
price, but with free coinage of his gil 
ver, which I have reason to know costs 
him no more than twelve cents an 
ounce when refined and ready for coin 
age, his wealth will be increased twice 
over. This is a simp'e typical case, 
and apolies to every silver miner in 
the United States, 

Now the proposed tax on this man’s 
product would be.no injustice to him; 
but would be simple justice to the peo- 
ple of the United States. He would 
go on adding to his millions made from 
a number of mines, which he owns, by 
selling his metal atthe world’s price. 
We should have the convenience of 
the use of the silver, if we wished to 
carry it about for our business in a 
valise, on our backs, or ia a wheel bar 
row ; because our pockets would scarce 
ly hold the weight of it; but some per 
sons who are so anxious to add to the 
wealth of the silver miners might 
really go this trouble from consistency, 
which we are told isa jowel. But I 
doubt. None of us is hankering to do 
this; for as soon as we get afew of 
these silver dollars we get rid of them 
as fast as we can. And none of us is 
afraid of Uncle Sam’s notes, which we 
all say are ‘‘as good as gold,” but never 
“as good aa silver.’ 

I would like to say a word in regard 
to the borrowing of money on bonds, 
instead of issuing greenbacks, but 1 


could give as good reasons for it as for 
disadvocating free silver, and may if 


you would desire it. 
Henry STEWART. 
Macon county, N. C. 


at, o> 


MUSIC IN THE ALLIANCE, 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
I have just returned from a delight 
ful trip to Rowan. 








beautiful county, as I suppose a de 


ecription of all this will be given you 


by others, 


But for the encouragement of the 
Alliance generally, I do want to say 
that I found at thie meeting something 
at least new to Alliances—that is a 
cornet band with 15 members, two of 
whom are ladies, all or nearly all 
This was to 
I do 
not know of another Alliance in the 


;members of the Alliance, 
me 4 most delightful discovery. 


I will not de:cribe 
the large crowd, the enthusiastic meet- 
ing, the increased determination appa- 
rent in building up the Order in this 


the beautiful pieces rendered by Faith 
Cornet Band, and I hope to hear of 
other counties taking steps to get their 
young people interested in band music 
for their county meetings. And we 
hope this band will be invited to play 
for many euch occasions. Wherever 
io the State our brethren contemplate 
& grand rally I am sure if they can get 
Faith Cornet Band they will be de- 
lighted. The Misses Lingle are mem: 
bers of the band and active Alliance 
ladies. I wish we could have this band 
at cur State meeting. 
J.T. B Hoover. 





ROWAN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Uorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

This Alliance met with Frick’s Sub. 
on the 28:h of July. Nearly all the 
Subs. were represented, and much in- 
terest was manifested. 

Bro. J. T. B. Hoover was with us on 
Friday and Saturday, and added much 
to the interest of the work. 

The Alliance here is much alive and 
we feel much encouraged with the 
prespects before us. 

Malicious efforts have been made by 
malignant persons to break up our Or- 
der, and to a limited extent have done 
us much harm; but the brethren are 
getting their eyes open to see the im- 
portance of our organization. When 
farmers know that the Alliance is for 
their interest; when they know that 
there many who are not farmers, know 
that the Alliance is calculated to curb 
their oppression, and when farmers 
know that these men are using every 
mcasure possible to break up this or- 
ganiz3¢ion, then farmers should make 
every : if »t possible to meet these an- 
tegonizi.g powers. Farmers should 
rally v9 rescue their wives and children 
from s2zame and sorrow. The sadness 
of yiving upa dear old home to an op- 
pressive hand is never fuily realized, 
exccpt by those who have had some 
such experience. 

Saturday was public and a nice 
crowd was present. An essay was 
read by Miss Jennie Miller which 
would have done aii the farmers good 
had they heard it. The subj ct was 
“Tne Alliance a Necessity.” iu this it 
was shown that the Alliance is un edu 

cator—in practical business, in farm- 
ing, in sociability, and in helpfuiness 
to each other. 

After the esssy we had an address 
from Bro. Hoover. Here again, every 
farmer wa0 was absent missed a fine 
treat. 

Bro. Hoover is calculated to make 
any Allianceman feel goad, heroic and 
Onristian; and thoss woo do not belong 
to the Alliance feel that they are neg 

leciing their own interest, making 
themeclves poorer every day and sell 

ing themscives, their wives aod their 
children to the organized powers, be 

cause the farmers hold the reine of 
power torule every other occupation 
in the worid. 

If the farmers wera properly organ 

ized, every other power would b3 com 

pelled to respect our rights, but many 

are out of this organizition and are 
selling their birthright for amis: cf 
potage. Oppression is winding us up 
tighter and tighter every day; yet 
many are standing back and crying 
over the hard times, scarcity of moncy 

and the mortgages that are eating 
them up, while they are themselves to 
blame, 

Ali this could be stopped and the 
achedule changed. Come, then, dear 
orother farmer, let us organize, and 
our arganization can compete with 
any others. Yes, all the others in the 
world; and inatead of others telling us 
what our products are worth we will 
tell them; and then we would get value 
received for our labor. 

Brother farmer, please do not utter 
one world of complaint as long as you 
are out of the Alliance. You can help 
yourself out of this trouble if you will 
do it; and while you stay out you are 
helping to increase your own sorrows. 
The Alliance offers to help you if you 
will be one of us. Will you doit? Do 
you want any help? For thirty years 
times have been getting harder and 
harder. In every campaign you heve 
the promises of help, but the help goes 
the other way every time; except what 
help the Alliance has given you; but 
they are fighting us yet and grinding 
us down closer and closer every day. 
It is for the farmers tosay whether he 
shall rise to his own rights, or fall 
into slavery and servitude forever. 

Bro. Hoover’s address was unabusive, 
sound, sensible, Christian, reasonable 
and practicable. It would pay, and 
pay well for every Alliance in the 
State to have him address them; and 
not only the Alliance, but it pay every 
farmer to hear him. We think Bro 
Hoover is well qual fisd for the posi 


tion he holds, and his re election would 
be a wise step. 

Our services wera interepersed with 
music from the Faith band, of Faith, 
N. ©. This band is composed of farm 
ers and farmers’ girls and well deserves 
the patronage of all farmers’ meetings. 
Part of them are members of the Alli 
ance; yes, all the ladies belong to the 
Alliance, aud as buglists they are hard 
to beat. RL. Browy, Sec’y. 





INDIRECT TAXATION. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

There are many ways of applying 
and collecting indirect taxes, but there 
is only one way to effectually prevent 
the evils that arise from such a system 
of tax, and that is to abolish it entire- 
ly. The only indirect tax that the 
United States can at all be justified in, 
is the ‘‘tarif—f” or revenue duty or tax 
imposed on the products of other na 
tions that are brought to our markets 
and sold. If that duty is imposed 
simply for the purpose of raising rev 
enue in the United States, then it may 
be as unjust as any other indirect tax: 
but if it is imposed for the purpose of 
protecting, and so that it does effect 
ually protect the labor and industrial 
energies of the people, then if is just 
and right; because the people in the 
United States, while sovercign in con 
trolling the money and other economic 
matters in our own country, cannot 
control such conditions for the work 
ing people of other nations, whose 
manner of life may enab!c or compel 
them to labor under a low scheduie of 
prices. 

Our industrial peop!s should be pr 
tected from being brought into une gq is 
competition with euch people of other 
nations 

However, the revenue from such 
tariff should be made to benefit all the 
people alike, by applying it, say to the 
support of free public schools ail over 
the United States. 

The income tax,so much talked about 
in its last analysis is an indirect tex 
on industry, because the incomes that 
would come unéer the tax, sre largely 
derived fromm the labor of employees, 
and the employers always reduce the 
pay of laborers go as to leave a margia 
of profits and iatereston the money 
iavested, above all cost and expenses; 
so the income tax does not fall upon 
the capitalist, manufacturer or cor- 
poration owner, but on the industrial 
people whose labor makes capitalists 
their money. 

This is why I have always contended 
that an income tax would give indus- 
trial people but little relief. Then in 
the end the consumer is made to pay a 
part or allof the income tax again, 
and more than five sixths of the con- 
su:ners oclong to the industrial clas ss. 
We may fcilow up indirect tax by 
way of alliicescesa, such as marufac- 
turers’ licsxee, ina keepers, lawyers, 
doctors or others professions or busi- 
ness and revenue stamp taxes, &:.; 
these are ali charged up as ‘‘expenses 
in dDusiness” and in most part, finally 
paid by indusirial people who are con- 
sumers of the wares or are patrons of 
the professions, 

Most notabie of sli thess is the saloon 
license or license on spirituous lq:or, 
under the deceptive false piea that it 
prevenis or itmiig much intcxication. 
Uader thie plea and the assumption 
that it punishes the dri: kerg; the tem 
perance element approve this tax, 


me 


| various legislation has engendered and 
| fostered vast accumulations of wealth 
in few hands, there appears no system 
| of tax 60 equitable as the direct assess 
{ment on wealth. To meet the changed 

conditions of wealth now from that of 

old times, it becomes eminently proper 
| to grade the per cent. of tax as J ffer- 
son said “‘upon the accumulations of 
property as they rise.” 

I venture to say that, had that emi 
i nent statesman’s advico been adopted 
at the time he recommended it and 
strictly adhered to till now, to the ex 
clusion of all claptrap schemes for 
raising revenue, we ehould not now 
have 80 many multi millionaires nor 
eo Many mig'itily oppressive combina- 
tious of incorporated capital. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 
every economic student who is honest 
ly seeking for the adoption of the plan 
jof taxation that will inure greatly to 
jthe benetit of the irdustrial people, 
who arg the primal wealth producers, 
without injustice to any other, he will 
unreservedly approve the direct grad 
ua'ed system of tax, to tha exclusion 
of slloceers. But it such student is 
jin fear of the power of wealth, of 
| money Joansra, corporations or trusts, 
or if he is seeking ¢ flice at their hands 
or in their interests, he will approve 
any oue of ali the other systems, rather 
than the dir: ci graduated. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Mitchell county, N. C. 

—4 <> + 
HERTFORD COUNTY FARMERS 
ALLIANCE, 








Appoints Brethren to Re Organize Cer- 
tain Dormant fubs. 
Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I was requcated by Hersford County 
Alliance to seid to you 8 report of the 
proceedings of cur last quarterly mset 
ing. 

Wa met with Menola Sub Alliance. 
Althouga it was very diy, ibe breth 
ren were in unusually flee humor. 
Menols is one of the best farming sec 
tions of Hertford couuty, aad itis very 
Strange to me to Raow the farmers in 
thas section to be eth good men, 
social and neighborly, and yet they 
will not all bs ia tbe Alliance. But I 
am glad to say there are a few that are 
faith’ul. The routine business of the 
Alliance was attended to and a full set 
officers elected for thse ensuing year as 
follo wa: 

J. 2. Geiffith, President; E. T. Saipes, 
Vics President; J. A. Evans, Secre 
tary; J. J. Brown, Treasurer; B F, 
Beverly, Chaplain; T. R. Copeland, 
Loc‘urer and Business Agent; J. 8. 
Mitchell, Assistant Lecturer; R. W. 
Nigat, Door keeper; R J. Askow, Ags- 
sistant Door keeper; Feank Dunn, 
Sergeact-at-Arma, 

J. 8. Mitcheli waa elacted to repre- 
sent Hertford at the next meeting of 
the Siate Ailiares, aad T. Q Copeland 
alternate. 

A ga: of resolutious wae psussed ask- 
ing J B. Vaughan and E G. Sears to 





whereas if abserbs not only the work- 
ers’ labor, but robs the sisters and 
motbers, wives and children of food, 
clothing end necessary comforts ai- 
ready earned, simp!y because they 
have driuvking brothers, husbands 
or fathers. 

This isthe result of the ‘indirect tax” 
on intoxicating beverages or of the 
licensing of evil; to say nothing of its 
teaching fraud and lying and ita per- 
jury corrupting tendeacies among mii 
lions of our people. 

I have but briefly noted the indirect 
tax for support of governments, mnu- 
nicipal, county, S:ate and Naiion, and 
not in asing'e instance can it be estab 
lished in equity, but it is easily shown 
that evil results follow in its wake. Ia 
fact it is a rclic of imperial governm nt 
and was a scheme to collect “revenue 
from the peopie without their knowing | 
it.” It never should have obtained 4 
hold in a democratic government 
where a sovereign people, promoted by 

the patriotic love of liberty, willingly 

contribute of their substance a sufii- 

cient revenue for all government sup- 
port and public improvements. 

Our American people are as patri 
Otic as they ever were and as willing 
to contribute of their substance as ever 
when they feel that they are not be- 
ing robbed or incquitably dealt with, 
and justice to the people is practically 
an impossibility under “‘indirect taxa 
elon.” 

Direct graduated taxation is the only 
System that adapts itsclf to every re- 
q'lirement in a repubiic where the peo 
ple govern. 

One may say, ‘graduated taxation 

does not tex all men alike.” 
I answer, ‘“‘N-ither does any other 
kind of texation except poll tax, and 
that is so palpably unjust and oppreas- 
ive that it has been aimost abandoned 
in the States where the rights of the 
people are even haif cared tor. Ever 
since the time of the Israelites’ model 
system of government under Moses; 
all equitable taxation bas been ac j usted 
ona graded scale, that imposed a direst 
tax upon each person's property where- 
in he is assessed to pay according to 
the wealth he possesses. 





revive Como Aliianse; J. 7. Geiffith 
ana J T. Benthal: to revive Coci Spring 
Aliianc’; J. F. Newsom and W. H 
Bryrat, co re-crgaviz? Brantly Grove 
Alliance, and W. E Jeakins and W. 
P. Howard to use their best efforts to 
to revive St. Johas Alliance, 

Ex Lecturer J. 3. Mitchell gave usa 
spicy lecture aud was followed by E 
T. Snipes, B F Baverly, T. Q Jope- 
land, J. T. Gcriffith—all speeches of 
such high order, with such patriotic 
foclings that we felt it was good to be 
there 

We are not numerically strong, bu’ 
there seems to be some of the O'd 
North State blood and grit and s:mo 
of the old martyr’s faith that knows no 
giving up ina few of Hertford’s b«st 
§9ne, who feel that the victory is not 
to the strong, nor the swift, but to the 
faithful. And so they stand 

The ocxt meeting of thia noble band 
wilt ba with Christian Harbor Sub 
Alliances 

As this meeting wiil ba in the fall 
season, we hope that our Leciurer will 
get some new subscribers for you. 

Very respectfully, 
J H. Evans, 
Seo’y Hertford Oo. Alliance, 
-_——2 +o oe 

A. © F.ynn, amerchantai Pleasan - 
ville Rockingham county, ehot his 
brother, Jie Willie F:y un, last Thure- 
dey night. Tne latter died Friday, 
4th A shot gun was used and the 
vic'im received the load in his breast. 
It is claimed the shooting wae accider- 
tal, but the coroner's enquiry rendered 
averdict to the cffect teas the shoot 
Ing was premeditaird it is c'aimed 
that there has been bad blood between 
the two brothers for some time past 
A. ©. Fiyno has been put in jiil. 








It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle, 
Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 








A3 time has rolled on till now when 











a 
Mr E H Anderson, the representa The funeral of the assassinated Pregj. 
tive of “the American Cotton Com- | deut Houresux of the Dominican Re. 
pany,” which is introducing the round | public took place at Santiago de lag 
bale system, has been in Raleigh for | Caballeros last Thursday 6vening, the 
several days. To a representative of | remains being buried in the Cathedra} 
The Post Mr. Anderson stated that there. An attempt was made by the 
the company would put in a number of | #99488InB to seize the President’s body, 
round baling planta in this S:ate, | OU it failed. 
Some 3000 have already been estab 
lished in the cotton district of the 
South, but most of them are in the far 
southern States. Mr. W. M S.usders 
will operate the plant which is being 
located at Smithfield. Maj. J. W. 
Wilson introduced the rouad baling 
procecs in this State. H» put in a press 
at his Weldon farm last year and is 
operating it very successfu ly.—Ex 


—<— Educational Directory —~ 


——» +s oo -—___ 
A GREAT OFFER, 

By special arrangement with th, 
publishers, are enabled to offer g cony 
of ‘The Lives of Distinguished y nf 
Osrolinians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Prozressive Far. 
mer one year, price $1, BOTH for only 
$3. Acopy of the ‘ Lives” should be 
ia every North Carolina home, if you 
wish tris bargain, order at once, Nua. 
b »r on hand is limited. 














GUILFORD COLLEGE. 
FIVE LaRGE BUiLDINGS. 
Total Expenses for year.......... 
Can be easily reduced to $90. 
L L. HOBBS, PRESIDENT. 

For Catalegue, address 

GEO. W. WHITE, Trras 

Guiiford Co legs, N. CO. 


ROANOKE College, 


SALEM, vA. 


Courses for Degrees, with electives. Also 
Su*-Freshman and Comme.cisl Courses. Li- 
brary of 22.000 volomes. Working | aboratoiy 
Healthful mountain !ocation SIX CHURCHES 
NO BAR-ROOMS. VERY MUDERATE EX- 
FENSES Aid Scholarthivss. 47th session he- 
giusSept. 13th. Cataiogue, with views, free. 


Asd-€8S  SUL'US D. DREHER, Pre ident, | st acostof over 
Pi ij TS " SF a p i a at a cost of over #100,000, with every moder? nve1 
i en for illustrated catalogue. W. H. TMARKP, Pres., BRISi¢ 














THWES 
VIRGINIA 


~ . — 
A School for the Wighcr i 
Education of Young W omeg 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 











opened. “Tt was tho t-vt ovening in | UATAWDA COLLEGE, “*x’ (2 


our bistory,” writes thesb.e Principal, | Next Session Begins August 8, 1898. 





Prof. J. A.Campbell. Fsurteen coun | courses with music and art Ten accsinn ee, 
ties were represented the first day. | Instruct Ts. a d Buildings. Apparat’ 3 8 
z 3 traries,etc., Thor ugh work and moderate «¢: 
And there is yet rocm, Write Prof. | perses. Mt Page cad and yg air. Worthy 
o persons helped, Catalogue Free. For particulars 

Campbell for catalog. address.  REV.J C CLAPP D.D. Pai 








LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Littleton, IN. C. 

Board, laundry, full literary tuition and library fee $132.00 for the entir: 
scholastic year. To thoze applying in time the above charge msy be reduced 
to $112 00 by one heur’s work per day in Industrisl Department. The 17:4 
Annuai Session begi: s September 20 1899 For catalozue address 

REV J M RHODES, A. M , PREesIDENT. 


CHAPEL HILL SCHOOL, 


The Cheapest and Best Preparatory “chool in the State. 
ALL ADVANTAGES OF CEAPEL HILL AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
Expenses $96.00 to $15 .0 per sear. New Buildings fully equipped. 7 Teachers; 186 Pupils pas 


year. Write furCatalogueto the Principals, a W & e S CANADA 
. e . e 9 


CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Medicine--Dentistry--Pharmcy 
HUNTER McGUIRE, M Db, LLD, President 
56 in Faculty... . 310 Students Jast year 
Record of Graduates before Different State Examing Beards this year 
ViRGi:iNiIA: 42 APPLICANTS 42 PAsseD; NORTH UsROL‘NA: 18 APPLICANTS, 
18 PASSED; and 100 per cent LIKRWISE before all (four) 


other State Examining Boards that have reported. 
FOR 88-PAGZ CATALOGUE, Address. 


J. ALLISON HODGES, M. D., Proctor. 


The State Normal and Industrial College. 
OF NORTE GAPROLaN.A.. 











Offers to ycung women through literary, clsssical scientific, and industrial education a1 
special pedagogi altraining Annual Expenses $0 to $130: for non-residents of the Stat: 
Faculty of 30 members. More than40 regular stu enuts. Has matriculat:d about 1 700 stude 
rep esentin every cou. ty inthest te except one Practice and Otservation School of a 
250 upils. Tosecure borrd in dormitories. all free-tuition applications should be made be 
August ist. Correrp.nd:uce invited f'om those desiriog competent trained tea: hers. Fer 
alogue and otherinf rmation, addr. ss. PRESIDENT VicIVEKR GRENSBORO, N. « 





Fel £35 students “7 counties, 3 States. Best of advantages in Business, Short 
hand, Telegraphy, Music ard art. Prepares for College or University. 


For both sexes. Ideal county loca Library. Board, $4 to 87.00. 
tion. 15 miles toabar-rcom, Military tion, $:.05 to $3.0. 
optional Librory 

&® For Catalocus. apply to 


V. J. A. CAMPBELL, privctpan 


BUIE’S CRKEFK Harnett County N.C C DE 


AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 





Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 





Offers a thorough } rectical education in all branches of Agriculture, in Cotton Manu- 
tacturing in Civic Mechanical and Electrical Engineering in Architecture and in the 
Industrial Sclences, Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 

Regul:r cou-ses special courses shot courses. 

Total annual expenses, including board, fuel, lights, atc., $118.5). 

One hundred and twenty scholarships carrying tree tuition and lodging are open to 
needy boys. 

Appointments made by any member of the Legislature. 


ELEVENTH SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 6. 1899, 


Candidates for sdmission may be examined in each county court house at 10 A.M, 
AUGUST 191TH, 1893, by the Cou ty :u-erintendent, or at tue College in Raleigh, Szr- 
TEMBER 5TR, 1E99. 

For catalogue address 


PRESIDENT GEO. T. WINSTON, 


ae 


The sixty-fifth session will cpen August 30, 1899. The College is organized into thirtern inde- 
pendent “Schools,” Comprising Latin. Greek, English, Modern Languages, Pure Mathematics 
Appled Mathemat‘cs. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Economics and History, Philosophy, Bible, 
and Law. Each “School” has its Professor, who is a specialist in his own department. In sev 
eral of t' e Schools” assistants are employed. 

The degree of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Laws are conferred oD 
students who have completed certain prescribed and a definite number of elective studies. 

Public appreciation of the tLorough and extended work of the college is shown by the growth 
of its patronage within the last few years. Toe aimof tre Truscees and Facu ty is to keepit in 
the forefront of Southern institutions. 

The College is patronized by rich and poor alike and no distinctions are made between them. 
Some students manage to go through at exceedingly small expense. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. Correspondence with young men or their parents is 


solicited. PRES’T. CHAS. E. TAYLOR, 











ADDRESS, 
WAKE FOREsT, N. C. 
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opjgCTION TO THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CLASSES INTO 
TRUSTS ANSWERED. 





Qorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Before the invention of labor saving 
machinery nearly all the population 
was in the country. _ They had the 
hand-loom, the spinning wheel, the 
wagon and blacksmith shop on the 
corner, and these produced all the 
primitive habits of the people called 
for. When labor saving machinery was 
invented the shops continued to manu 
facture @ variety of products in each, 
Men with foresight saw by manufac 
turing & certain line they could pro- 
duce cheaper and manufacturers be 
van to manufacture this spacialty and 
syese shops soon drove those engaged 
is manufecturiog @ variety out of ex 
istence. Today all engaged in a cer- 
.;in line belong to the same ciass, 

These classes are the logical result of 
vgeapening production. There is a 
pond of sympathy existing between 
.;cn member of & class that does not 
-zist between the members of differ 
sot classes. If @ number of a class 
fail and their pr.ducte are sold under 
the hammer, forcing prices down, each 
member of the class feels this loss 
while the member of other classes does 
not to the same extent. It is easier to 
get members cf each class to see the 
pecaasity of organizing a mutual co 
operative trust than it is to get ail 
classes tO Organ z3 @ complete trust 
embracing every ciass. The firet step 
ig to organiz3 each class into a mutual 
srust, and this is ess.ly done because 
of the mutual interests of all members 
otaciass. The class organized into a 
mutual trust will co operate and pro 
tect each other as far as itis within 
the power of the trust to do so. 

Competition will continue among 
the classes forcing prices down and in- 
creasing the surplus of the trust, 
diminishing the number of days run, 
and the number of days labor will re 
asive wages, and this will diminish 
their consumptive power and the time 
would soon come when they would be 
forced to close down, throwing their 
labor outof employment. They would 
not dare advance the price of their pre - 
ducts much without calling down 
upon them the wrath of those not or- 
ganized into a trust whose producis 

were shrinking in value. The organ- 

ized trust will see that there isa 
mutual relation existing between 
every class and before they can 
get permanent relief every ciass 
must possess the power to protect 
themseives, hola and sell as there isa 
demand at the price fixed. 
They are now prepared to take the 
second step. Whea each class is or 
zanizad into @ mutual trust they will 
find that fixing better prices will give 
relief, but will not exchange all prc- 
duced and there isa natural demand 
for. Toney are prepared to take the 
third step by pushing up prices to the 
maximum. After they have given 
this a fair trial there will be a surplus 
aot distributed for which there is a de- 
mand. 

The trusts are now prepared to take 
tae fourth step. They wiil consolidate 
ail the trusts into one, having one 
head and set of officers; and this wil! 
‘urther reduce expens3s. When thy 
have given the consolidated trust a 
fair trial they will find there ia a sur- 
plus produced tor which there is a de 
Mand which cannot be distributed. 

Toe consolidated trust will take the 
ifth step by making all exchanges 
direct, saving thousands of millions of 
jollars, and this will increase produc- 
tion and distribution to the extent of 
the sum saved in distribution. Afcrer 
this is given a fair trial there will still 
56 & surplus produced for which there 
‘8 8 demand, but cannot be distributed. 

The six h step will be to reduce gov 
croment expenses to the minimum. As 
State and county governments will be 
S20 unnece sary expense, we will have 
Jational and municipal governments, 
sud this will further reduce expenses 
‘ad increase consumption and produc: 
tion, 

To further reduce expenses, the 
Ssventh atep will be taken by chang 
‘Og Our monetary system so as to 
scape a horde of tax assessors and 
‘8x gatherers, and this will further 
reduce expenses and increase consump 
‘on and production and exchange all 
Produced. The complete trust will 
V6 its central structures for the dis - 
‘ribution of the immense q 1antity of 
“4° neceesaries and luxuries of life at 
‘he minimum expense. The trust will 
teduce the cost of production and diz- 
““Outlon and all government expenses 
‘othe minimum, It will be its object 
md Work on the line that wiil produce 
‘he greatest results with the least ex- 
Penditure of force. 

- Until the seventh step is completed 
‘here will be a prohibitive tariff placed 
Upon all we produce to prevent the 
Products of cheaper labor from being 
rhipped in and forcing prices down be- 
ow the maximum. Maximum pricea 
Sre those that will secure the dollars 
> Sapoly the wants of a nation and 

‘stribute all produced. The dollars 

Per capita which would distribute all 





produced in Mexico would distribute 
one fifth of what we can produce in the 
United States. The change that will 
take place in our financial system wii! 
do away with all tariffs on imports or 
exports. 

The new monetary system which 
will be established in the next twenty 
years will protect our live civil!zation 
from all competition at home and 
abroad. ‘‘Why not go to this mone- 
tary system at once?” We are not 
as 4@ nation educated to sae the benefiss 
of the change. There areseveral steps 
to be taken, and when this is done thi‘ 
change will come as a logical sequence 





Questions are always in order. | 
There are but few who have studied ' 
the world’s production and distribu - } 
tive system, and until this is done the | 
individual is not qualified to discais 
the co operative issue. 
Oar platform of principles are most 
ly a conglomeration of nonsense, hav- 
ing no relation to the disease they 
would cure. 
L2t the reader push the circulation 
ot Tae Progressive Farmer all over the 
Uaited States and educate the people 
to see the real cauce and the remedy, 
JAMES MURDOCK 
Swain county, N. C. 
ee ee 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








The managers of the Padgett Fur- 
niture Company of Augusta, Ga., are 
offering cur readers some splendid 
bargains in furniture and stoves. Sse 
their ad. and write them. 





DO YOU OWN AN UMBRELLA? 
Of course you do. 
Umbrellas are not luxuries—they’re 
necessities. 
So long as there’s rain, we will have 
to have them. 
But umbrellas wear cut, and yours 
will, too. 
It costs money to recover them— 
quite a little. Cartainly enough tobe 
worth saving. 

If you care to save money in this 
this line we advise you to write to The 
Jonez—Mullen Co., 396 398 Broadway, 
New York. They have invented what 
they call ‘‘The Patent Adjustable Um 
breila Roof.” That’sa long name for 
a very simple device. No matter how 
clumsy you are, you can put this cover 
on your umbrella in a few minutes. 
And thereby save money. It ccsts 
leasthan it wculd to have it recovered 
any other way and much less than 
to buy a new umbrella. If every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
heecs this advice, hundreds of dollars 
will be saved each year. Will you 
save your part? Tolearn how, send a 
postal card request for information to 
the J ones-Mulien Co., and say you are 
advised to do so by The Progressive 
Farmer. 

> ; 

Habite, good or bad, may be formad 
in aincredibly short time if they are 
congenial. 

—— +2 oo 
THE NATICNAL SF ARMERS’ ALLI-. 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 


Prasid3ant—J. OC. Wilbore, Old Point, 
C 


Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

4ecretarv:-'Treasurer—A, B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 


LECTURERS, 


J. P. Sossamon, Chariotte, N. O. 
J. © Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL ®XEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W.A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew's 
Settlement. Pa.: John Breinig, Junc- 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum. 
bia, S. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 
NY. : 
NORTH OARCLINA ¥YARMERS’ STATE ALL] 
ANOK, 
President—Jchn Graham, 
ton, N. ©. 

Vic -Presideat—D. C. Bryan, Jones 
bora, N. CO. 

Secretary-Tressurer—J.T. B. Hoover. 
Hitisboro, N. C. 

State Business Agent—T. B. Parker, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

Lecturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa- 

10w, N.C. 

Assistant Lacturer—W. H. Davis, 
Witliamsboro, N. C. 

Chaplain—W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
N.C, 
cor-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
voro, N.C. 

sistant Door-keeper—Jas. E. Lyon, 
Dorham, N, O. 

Sergeant-at Arms—D, W. Watson, 
Maywood, N. ©. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. 
A, ‘+raham, Machpelah, N. CO. : 
Steward—A. J. Moye, Farmville, 
N.0 

EXEKOUTIVE OOMMITTERZ OF THE NORTH 
OAROLINA FARMERS’ ATATE ALLIANCE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 


Warren- 


Jobn Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
C.C MeLellan, Godwin, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Peraon, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C. 
STATE AULIANO® JUDICIARY OOMMITTER. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
W. 8. Barnes, Raleigh, N. O. 








Let us tell you how 


you can get an 
OSGOOD Sscait Free 


Don’t Wait. 
Osgood ScaleCo., 99 Central st., Binghamton.N.Y. 
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Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand 
the winter; therfore feed 
them well in the beginning. 
This will produce hardy 
plants with plump grain. A 
good fertilizer should contain 
plenty of 


Potas 


Potash increases stiffness of 
stalk and plumpness of grain. 

















Our books tell the rest — sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














{Proclamation bv the Grea 


$400.00 REWARD. 





STATE OF NORTHSA CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT § | 
WHEREAS Offitialinformatiant as 
heen reecived at TiS DEPSASRIMENE 
that John Monrse did ehoot acd mur- 
der one Atkinson, Marchall of 
Rod Springs in Robeson county on the 
21st dayof July instant. 
AND WHEREAS, it *nnears that the 
said John Monroe hrs fled the State, or 
s? concea's hims:clf that the ordinary 
proc’ s3 of law cannot bs served upon 


him: 

NOW, THEREFORE. f, Daniel L 
Russell, Governor of the S:ate of North 
Carolina, by virtue of authority in ma 
vested bv law. ds ssis this mv PROO 
LAMATION. cffering a reward of Four 
Handred Dollars for the eporehension 
and delivery of the siid John Monroe 
to the Sheriff of Rsb sn county at 
the Court-hovus? in Lumberton, 
and I do enjoin all office s of the 
State and all good citizants to assist in 
bringing said criminal to justice 

Done at cur City of Ral 
eich thet wenty fourth day 
of Jaly, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and nisety-nine. 
and in the one hundred 
and twentv fourth vear of 
cur American Independ 
ence. 


DANIEL L RUSSELL, 
By the Governor: 
BayYLus CADE 
Private Secretary 


THERS 


We have a book, 
prepared especially for you, which 
we mail free. It treats of the 
stomach disorders—worms, etc.— 

that every child is liable to, and for 


4 Which Frey’s 
Vermifuge 


has been successfully used ff ‘= 

for a half century. 4 
One bottle by mail for 25e. 

E. &S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


EGGS FOR LATE HATCHING 


ASIATL 5 
Buff Cochins, Black Langhans, Light Brah- 
ma3 





(SEAL) 














MEVITE .RANBANS 
Biack Micorea Brown Leghorn. 


AMERICAN CLASS. 
Barred Plymouth Kock 
a. Good old stock but plain, old prices ad- 
hered to ; q : 
b. New fine!v barred, Let er from fanciers 
point of view ; z 
c. Finest hens asin “b™ and Ist prize cockerel 
at State sair 1895 
White Plymouth Rock, 
White Wyandotte 


Silver Wyandotta 


The p ices are man y the same as last year 
for some breeds e: cept where great imp) ove- 
ment nas been made by nfusion of new tlood 
and by bothic ani vigorous applicat.o: of tie 
score card in selecting bre-ci.g stock for this 
year. 


White Pek'n Duck. 
Ducks tor sale 





A few pais or trios of 





| Qe Everythins o» this iist 
AT5 CENTS APIECE 
until further notices. Two sittin s of Eggs to 
one address at Ge time for . ne wclia:. 
Aadress 
STATES mee TT Lchobh | Leh tisiialall Weubleb te 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 


iKtus LEIGH, &. C. 


Try the STOCK “4RY P land Ch’na Pigs 
Plymouth Keck o 
dress o STOCK SAM 


8B own Lega rn fow's. Ad- 
W iw leigh, N.C. 


++ + + oe 
+ +--+ ++ 
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“MUSIC HATH 


to soothe the savage breast,?* but Page Fence 


soothes domestic animals like a charm. Ask anybody, 
' PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


; Pratts’ Astral, 


Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality. ..escssees eeeees oe 8 
i Cloves 12c | Alsace. ..ecee 13 


| Rice, Head. ..ccovcs oe Blac | GOOd.....006 008 
Mancy Heads.......... o00osee006 eecccccee coee OG 
Large Hominy, Richmond.....cccsesece 02.50 
Small Grits, Richmond,...cccccccees rere. 2.50 

Soap (Richmond)— 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes. .... 3 75 
_ (Spoon with every cake.) | 
White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 
Lonox, 120z 100 cakes........... 3 10 
White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Salt— 
160 ths White Cotton.....ccceee seeeeveccereess OOC. 
200 los Factory Willed........ coceees, cecseceelO 
i00 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool...... corcccccccccces 44 











ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable to T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but address all letters 
to T. B. Parker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, ' 
N.C. 





Sugars—(At Market Prices), 
Standard Granulated, 
White C, 
Eatra C Yellow. 

Starch— 
Lump Starch 50 1b. boxes per pound,.... 336 
Celluloid Starch:per Case,...ececesecseee. 2-50 
Elastic Starch per 4G CaS@,.cseceseveeecens 1. 
Ivory Starch per Case, cececsseveceeceeees: D000 


Oil—(Market Prices). 
Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 


Carnadine Red, 


Black Peper, best sifted, Richmond.,,,,..124 
Rice— 


Axie Grease (Richmond)— 
sk x ** PEF RTOSS yeeeees 3.50 
be » = PCF CASC.scces.e. 90 

Molasses— 

No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per gallon .....cees voceeves oe 

No 17 SugarSyrup pergallon.... .. 

No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses, per gallon,, 

No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses pergalion ...eseses 18 

Fancy Porto Kico Mclasses per gallon...ecess 

No.1 N O. Molasses, per gallon ...ccscccesecese « 

No.2N. 0. Molasses per gallon .essccccceseees 18 

Vanilla DripsSyrup per gallon ....ssccsescese: 23 

White Rose Corn syrup, per gallon.sescssesess 2h 


Soda— 

BiCarbin 113 Ib kegs por Ib....cscsccencers- 1954 
hickle Packages 60 to case, per case ...... 3.40 
11b and \& lb packagss, 60 to case, per case 3.40 
be Iband 4 1b packages, 40 to case, per case 3.60 
In assorted packagys, 60 to case, per case. 3.50 


Fish— 


White Fish and Lake Herrings, per 100 lbs, $2.75 
Sardines, American, 100 to case...... eetevee Bca0 


Lye and Potash— per case 


Potash, Nickle,... $2 75 | Star potash......., $275 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290| Star.... 8 25 





Meats— 
Wess Pork HOY DATE! occce séacccccrscesecs 9.50 
C. R. Sides Market P ices 
8. C. Hams 10 Tb AVETAGS covcccccececesoecs 934 
a rt a “we 


California Hams. ... S aeematc sa taepasentee oo 

Breaktast Bacon per ID...ccccsccccsscceces 
Groceries— 

Coffee—Laguira 10c to llc | Rio.......7}44c to 10c. 


Flour—Blair’s Best .$4.25|..Blair’s Fancy $4.00 
Dandy........ 3.85 | Winner......... 3.00 
Prinucess...... 3.23 

Lard—in Tierces...... seas cressecevence eceee 6C 
Compound in Tierces .. 

In Tubs or Tins: 
6.1lb Plain Tnbs \¢ over Tierces. 
80 lb Fancy Tubs 4 over Tierces. 
20 1b Wooden Pails 54 over Tierces. 
50 1b Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over Tierces. 
20 1b Tins, 4 in Case, 3g over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 


. 
secveresesseees OC 


Powder, best rifle, per KOZ. ..secccevesees $400 
Hames— 

No 2 hook, iron bound, per d0Z....ee00% 8 50 

No 3 hook, iron bound, per dOZ.....c00¥00ee8 8 00 

No 16 hook, brass bound, per d0Z....es68 6 26 
Plow Lines— 

Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doZ..e. 185 

Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet ™ see. 185 


Fence Wire— 


Rarbed Wire put upin rells of 1°0 pounds each. 
F.v>+ pounds Staple ‘0 the roll at 4c per pound. 
Galv. Barbed, por 100 Ibs...cccccccccseccsceces Sead 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 


Put up in rolls of 150 running feet. 
inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll 
rr nA 43° re a 


2 






or at 





es eo * “ 
24 “ 72 8 . ty 
Mattocks, Cutter, Der dOZ...scessesseess 

Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z ecssessesseses 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble..... sovcccceseees 300 
- Strap and lock Cap....coscssess £00 
No 22 strap..... eee 8251 No 24 strap.ccsccee 350 
Shovels, All Right Steel, NO. 2 .cecsecsereees 676 
“ H & Co, Steel, NO. 2 ..resccccccscese 900 
is Remington... .... 7 50 
Plow Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100.... 70 
sh 11-4x3.8, per 100. 75 
* 1 1-2x3-8, per 100, 8 
Lo 2x3-8, per 100....00. 8 
* 2 1-2X3-8..cccccccccces ee 9&6 
“ BX3-8, DEF LOU. .secreccecccccececese 1 OB 


Back Bands—Hooks, per doz. 
Binch...ceoorecorecs SOC] S1I-BINCH occccceses: WC 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ..sces0+: Bl 50 | Extra.cccssecccceeeSs H 
Webbing—per 100,fest 
No. 0. 31-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 3 1-2 inch, .$2 0& 











Axes per dozen 
Car Clipper, 434 to 536 IDB .esevessvcceccevces: $4 Ot 
Champion - a oeecccccs seeses 500 
Red Warrior “* = tocccovocccsccceccss BOC 
Axe handles, straight, per oZ..ssccceees 8 
Grindatonoes, NEF ID....00---eceesseuce 1% 
Plow traces, 64. 8, 3, per doz pairs.. aK 

“ 7, 8, By “ ae 8 2F 

” 7, 10,2, ws am ae 87 

‘ 7, 12,2, ” mG 4H 

Cotton Rope, white, per lb ., cocccce 1506 
* medium white eccccsecee LO 

Farm Bells, 40 Ibs, from Stock. ...sssseeee 1 » 

*” ; * 7 6. weanesen eee J 

75 lbs....0. soccese $2 25 | 100 lbs..... pees 300 

Grub Hoes, No. 1, DOr COZ. cessevessevescsenss B20 

* No. 2, aa erereccocesensccses SOU 

4 0U 

4 BC 

9 00 

Blacksmith Bellows, 30 inch ..sccocssesee 5 50 

we BB inch oocccocccces 6 Uf 


Nal's cut, Richmond, Va.— 





A little factory for only $6.00. ‘or use on an ordinary 
cook stove. No extraexpense for fuel. Easily operated 
Evaporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 
smal) fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squash, 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller, 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO, 
(Mention this paper.) Clinton, Towa 


~ SCHOLARSHIP FOR SALE 
At Reduced Price 


A $25 Scaoolarsnhtp tn Eastman Busi 
neas Coliege, Pougnkcepsie, New Yorr 
(way be used eltner at the college or 
by taking the correspoaodenca course 
at your own hom:). forsale at reduced 
price. Write, if mterested. Addreas, 





Care of Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C0, 





Whea you write to advertisers please 
mention this paper. 








3d headed, (At Market Prices). 

6a ” “ F oy 
Md FA “ “ 
20a bis se +0 
40d e 

4a * ad hy 

Rd Pe ” 
124 ” ps ¥ 
60d n “ a 
64 finished - ” 

84 ~ a ‘s 
10d “ “ rT 
12d So 


COOK STOVES 
No. 7, 18-inch......10 00 | No. 7, 20-inch......11 & 
No, 8, 18-inch...... 11 00| No. 8, 20-inch,.,...18 


Fire backs for above. ..ersssess opasenane oe Sb 

The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, 1 Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tes 
Kettle. 1 Long Frying Pan, 1 Round Frying Pan 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranieed. 


BUGGY HARNESS. 


(good value) for 
$5 20 Allstyla, 
grades and pricet 


of buggy, ca 
riage and wagor 
harness. 


Buggies and Other Vehicles at 





ee ee 
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Evaporalars, 


Gta, Grass al 
Unt rll Sowing 
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Haying and 

Harvest Machinery, 

Binders, Rakes, 
Mowers, Etc. 


ke" WRITE FOR PRICES _& 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RO, N. C. 
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Stonewall Plow...cscsecscsscscccccccceces 2 25 
oy xi aS APES . 2 95 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern, is 
ba &. Peeeeeereeeeeeeeecese 
Steel for same, imitation 5c 
APORUINOs. «+. sacerersstcee oecceee 1-3 
Grub or Now Ground...cssccccccsecsecsecees 6 O 
Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Tron Age No. 1, DIAIN ...cccveccccescecess 371 
Iron Age, with plain wheel....sccessesee 8 1b 
Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 415 
Noé, 5-tooth, plain ” bes sad 8 05 
nis is H.H.combined“* “ au 
Dixie, plain...... Seansecenseesecessoncsece 2 30 
sed witb plain wheel ...ccecsssceseses 2 & 
fs . H. combined with plain wheel 38 0C 
Combined harrow and cultivator...osees 8 70 


Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Double wheel ......6 00 | Single wheel .......4 & 
“Jewel. .5 25 bad Gem..4 2 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..sccees 1% 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Baldwin No. 1, 6-in Knives ...ssssscececs 18 50 
propeller, cutters, 6-in. knives.... 8 & 
~ = Sin.  cccccsoe 18 78 
Smith's patent lever straw cutter, cece 3 3 


Hay Press, $25.00, fo b Goldsbon A°G. 

Cotion Rope, white, per lb..cecsereseesesvees 12H 
= ” Medium White...csccscsccsssseselO 

Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 

Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85] Dixie,without fan. 4 
Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye ad 5 

Clinton or common.,...... seeseecesconeees 8 50 
Black Hawk corn sheller...ssccscesesees 2 00 


Roofing— 


All kinds of iron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 


ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 
tion in North Carolina. arranted for 


m years. 
Parlor, Style 30... 42 00 | Style 40.......08) 48 & 
Chapel “ 2,.. 43 00/ Style 15, Chapel., @ # 


Prices including instruction book an 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


in N.C. 
Upright, Style 1, ..150 00 
— v 8..0171 00 


Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, caretally, adjustec, ready for 
immediate use. Price, freight paid to 
any railroad station in North Caro- 


LIMB crcccerccccccccccceccccccccccccccosces B LS 8 


Furniture— 


Style Zi ccsvesseeee lOO Gt 
Style 4.cccccceseesl9¥ & 


ue 21, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pieces... 
0. 24, ; ty je 
No. 28, ow “ 7“ 
No. 40, iy i iT 
No. 62, bi Polished « 
No. 60, “ oo 
No. , a “ oe i) 
Beds. 


Spiral Springs. .cceseescecscceces 
Woven MTITITITT TELL Thi 


BIOUM, vcccccccccccocccncescese 
Washing Machines— 












Wringers— 
Bogs NO, 236. .cccrccrccccccovoressossccecevers 2 75 
Boss ** a SE 2 50 
Relief ** 22...ccccccccscossccccecesersetre 2 50 
Relief * 83. .cccccr-concsccvecscceseresers 2 bv 
Buggies— 
Our Leader, with top.cssccrceesessvsecyy 8) 00 
Our Leader, WILDOUE GOD. ees s00000 eee «280 
No. 744, Side Springs, without top 28 00 
No. 74, Side Springs, Canopy EODoocseeess 36 0 
No, 122, “Our Hummer,” Canspy Topesss:. 67 15 
Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddies and Yoke,, son 42 25 
Ocala Road Oarts...ccccocscesecscesescesess: Li 5 
Harrows— 
Clark’S CULAWBY vecsevcccsosereecaveesvens 1T 6 
Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 
One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein.,,.... 





One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble s. ne 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle..sesssees.: 

One-horse, 18-8 inch stee. eeeeeeeeseers 

















Lowest Prices, 


HABREASS 
SlSFZSSE 








= ho 11-2 inch steel axle...secssess: 
Two-borse. 1 3-4 inch steel axle.ssssesee v6. 








All wagons are furnished with box bea 1m 
two ser tions, nd one spring seat. If brake ig 
wan 2.50. and seat are wan 

deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. - _ 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guan 
nt | oe Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 3 eau 


Progressive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phe, 
Ac., YS 3 cent. Am., ti er cent. Po ) 
N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phosphate, 
(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 
Write for prices. BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prises 


Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted ...$1 2013 hoop .rscscessseee $l BS 
Sieoh lease vousde i oe (3 aoe ee 


Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes...esecsssceeess B48 

Muleshoes, ‘“ bi ecerccccccccccce & 

Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per 1b...eseeese 10 
° “ ~ Anchor, per ID .ecccccccece 


The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 
Onisensars and :Harrows and can save yey 
oney. 


Brethren having anything to sell, as well 
those wishing to buy will do well to consult the 


Agency. 

PLOWS. 
PIS NosB 2 Los | Nocti Diciort tts B88 
Boy D 1 26 tt D ae 





seqscccsccoes Wa < eoeceene 
Castings for above, per 100 _ haere is 











‘ There is no doubt 
‘Butc that our ORGANS 
ma areecqual to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
See 13 finish, volume, ease 
4 of action and touch, 
durability, and ac 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. Toey are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and 
warranted for 10 
~~ y years. 
Prices, including stool and instruc- 
ticn book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). 


Price, $43 to $50. 


UnDER NOW} 


SHOES 


Made in Our Own Factory 


Grasse and Clover Seeds, Fer- 
tilizera, Hardware, Farming Utenaile, 
Piows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farns 
Bells, Cook Stoves, Feed Cut- 














ters, 


Hay Proeses, Oorm 
Sheliers, Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers, Heavy and Fancy Groceries, Fur- 


Harrows, 


niture, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Musical Instru; 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, Gung, 
Powder, Shot, Loaded Shell, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 
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greater supply of moisture in a period 
of drought than would be otherwise 
conveyed to them were they destitute 
of this manure. Salt is also useful in 
destroying worms and Other pests. 

In the application of these fertilizara 
we must bear in mind that they are 
nothing but stimulants, although bene 
ficial in various ways. We cannot 
rely on them to take the place of the 
fertilizers which give direct plant food 
to the soil. 

It is far easier to keep up the originai 
fertility of the soil than it is to restore 
it when once exhausted. As yet the 
processes have all been ‘‘exhaustive.” 
Nothing has been restorei. The gra 
law of compensation which nature so 
implicitly obeys in the management of 
the universe, has been persistently 
neglected. Much has been lost, but 
much can still be done, not only to re 
store but even to exceed the original 
fertility of the soil.—C. W. Morrill. 


HORTICULTURE 


DISEASES OF FRUIT TREES AND 
REMEDIES. 

Mr. CO. W. Hyams, Assistant Botan- 
ist and Entomologist, N.C. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has been in 
Iredell for some weeks and while there 
wrote an article on ‘‘Diseases of Frui: 
Trees in Iredell county.” As the article 
ia of general interest, we copy it here- 
with in full. Mr. Hyams says: 

A scientific treatise on the above dis 
eases ig not what is aimed at in this 
article, because the people whom it is 
intended to benefit, and who will profit 
by acareful consideration of the facts 
stated, are the ones who have no tech- 
nical knowledge on such subjects, and 
the author is convinced of the fact that 
the plainer he makes his statements, 
the greater will be the benefits deriv: d, 
hence it becomes his duty to discard 
technical terms, and use nothing but 
plain, practical. common sense lan 
guage. This course will insure its be 
ing read and appreciated (io say the 
least,) even though its instructions 
may never be put into practice. 

LEAF BLIGBT 

This troublesome and deatructive 
disease first makes it appearance as a 
bright, round yellow speck on the leaf, 
gradually growing larger, until the 
entire leaf loses its bright green color, 
turns yellow or brown, and finaily 
dies, thue depriving the entire tree of 
one of its principal means of support, 
because it is a well eatablished fact 
that all the focd and growth material 
out of which the tree and the fruit is 
made is manufactured in the leaves 
From very careful, elaborate, and long 
continued experiments carried on by 
the experiment stations all over the 
United States, lam satisfied that the 
best and most successful 

REMEDY, 
is a mixture of kerosene oil and water 
in the proportion of one qart of oil to 
one gallon of water. This muat be ap 
plied as a spray, using for the purpose 
an ordinary hand-spray or spray pump 
which can be purchased at the hard- 
ware stores forasmallsum. Remem- 
ber to do this work in a thorough, 
complete manner, and don’t be afraid 
of using too much of it on your trees. 
Such a remedy will coat you on an 
average, about five cents per tree, and 
since you cannot buy new trees and 
wait for them to reach maturity for 
this small amount, it is easy to see the 
value of it to you as an investment, 
The extra yield in bushels each year, 
to say nothing of the improved condi 
tion of your fruit, will more than re 
pay you for the outlay. 
TWIG BLIGHT. 

This disease first shows itself to you 
asa brown, dead end of the smaller 
limbs, and since it completely destroye, 
kille, the twig it is at once evident to 
all persons that something must be 
done tocheck and stop the work of 
this blight when it first appears, or 
else the entire tree in the course of a 
very short time will become the victim 
of this dread disease and the result will 
be a dead fruit tree. For this trouble 
I have only the following 

REMEDY 

to offer. It is absolutely necessary to 
first cut off all the dead twigs, back to 
the green, live wood, and burn them at 
once. Don’t wait about this mattera 
single hour, because your successful 
treatment and cure of this disease de- 
pends on your burning the dead 
branches at once. After you have cut 
them ail off then take the above mix- 
ture and epray your trees with it once 
or twice, allowing several weeks to 
elapse between applications. There 
two diseases are very common, ex sead 
ingly plentiful, and dangerously de 
structive to apple and pear trees in Ire 
dell county. Some idea as to the 
amount which our fruit growers lose 
each year in dollars and cents may be 
had from the following figures, which 
I have secured from that shrewd busi- 
ness man, whom you all know, Mr. 
Isaac Wallace, of Statesville: 

During the year 1895 Messrs Wallace 
Bros. bought something like $10,000 














worth of dried (¢ruit, while last year 
their purchases did not exceed $5,000 
worth. It does not take an expert to 
tell how long, at such a decrease, it 
will be before the crop will be a com- 
plete failure. 

Taere is a emall, bleck bug which 
bores 4 hole in the twigs of pear trees, 
causing them to turn brown and die, 
and which is becoming quite plentiful 
in Iredell county. I hope to find time 
to thoroughly study the work and life 
history of this insect and write an ar- 
ticle concerning it at a later date. I 
shall be glad to hear from any one on 
these subjects at any time and will take 
pleasure in giving information to those 
desiring it. 








LIV Stocst 





John Haines, manager of the Tew- 
kesbury stable, gives the following 
‘cure for balky horses.” Ha says ‘‘The 
next time you have experience with or 
run across a balky horse, no matter 
cow bad he is, let me tell you how to 
start him ninety-nine times out of 100. 
Of course it may fail one time in 100. 
When ahorse balks, no matter how 
badly he suiks or how ugly he is, do 
oot beat him, do not throw sand in his 
ears, dO not use arope on the front 
legs, or even burao straw under him. 
Quietly go and pat him on the head a 
moment, take a hammer or even pick 
up 4 210ne in the road, tell the driver 
to ait still, take hisjines and hold them 
quietiy while you lift up either front 
toot, give each naila light tap and a 
goud smart tap on the frog. Drcp his 
foot quickly and then chirp to him to 
20. In ninety nine cases out of 100 the 
horse will go right along about hie 
business, but the driver must keep his 
jines taut and not pull or jsrk him 
back. If I have tried this «nce I have 
cried it 500 times, and every time | 
have suggested it people hav laughed 
and even bet $5 So farl have won 
every bet. This may make: you smile, 
out a horse has more cor)non sense 
than most people are willing to give 
bim credit for. The secre: of this li: - 
tie trick is simply divereon. Iam a 
firm believer thas with kindness and 
proper care and treatment a horse 
could be driven wi'h astring.” 


————> eae 
THE CARE OF PIGS AND SOW. 


In order to get the best results from 
pigs, the care of them should begin 
iong before they are born. It must 
begin with the sow; «nd instead of 
feeding her corn while pregnant, as a 
great many do while corn is so plenti 
fuland cheap, she should be fed with 
@ ration that will build up bone and 
muscle, fer this is the most important 
building up period in the growth of 
the hog. At this time the foundation 
is being laid on which to build a large, 
healthy body. The bone must ba large 
enough to hold this large body, or else 
it will be broken down ; and once broken 
you might as well sell, for it will never 
be any better. 

I know that some farmers wiil argue 
that they cannot efford to buy bran, 
and will at the same be feeding corn, 








you, should not have the least set back 
from the time it comes into the world 
until it is ready to sell, but should be 
kept growing every minute of its life. 
It should not even be allowed to come 
to a standstill fora single day. It 
should always weigh more at night 
than it did the morning before. 

Ags soon as the little pigs begin to get 

into the trough, a pen should be built 
close to where the sow is fed, and some 
little troughs placed in it. A _ little 
milk should be putin them, and you 
will soon see the pigs slipping through 
the cracks to these troughs. As they 
learn to eat, take a portion of theeow’s 
feed and give it to the pigs. Give them 
the best and all they will eat up clean, 
three times a day. As the pigs begin 
to eat more, gradually diminish the 
sow’s swill and give it to the pigs; and 
at the same time you are diminishing 
the swill, gradually increase her corn 
ration. This will keep her from get 
ting too poor while sucklizg. 
These pigs should have the run of 8 
pasture lot, and shculd not be fed very 
much corn at firat. There may be a 
gradual inccess} of corn until the last 
two months of their stay with you, 
when they should be flaished ctf by 
giving them ajl the corn they can eat 
up clean, when they oughi to sell at 
six months old weighiog not less than 
200 pounds each.—J. N. Cowdrey, 
Gratiot Co., Mich., in Country Gen- 
tleman. 


<0 + + 
WASTEFUL ECONOMY:-OR FOLLY 


Mr. Alex Galbraith in Breeders’ Ga 
zatte tells some truth plainly and 
forcibly of the persistence in the folly 
of breeding to inferior stallions, There 
are few localities in the United States 
where the mejority of farmers do not 
make this mistake year after year, un- 
taught by the object lessons every day 
presented at all the horse markets, 
special salesand showrings. Mr. Gal 
braith says: 

‘ Experience teaches. Yes, in some 
cases, but not always, and even when 
we think we have learned a useful les- 
son we sometimes forget the lessen 
with surprising rapidity. If one tact 
is more indiyputable than another and 
should impress iteelf indelibly on the 
farmer today, it is that it only pays 
to reie firet class horses. Everybody 
has seen the depiorabie effects result 
tug irom the use of unsound or infe 
ricr of wosultaDdis sires, And yet what 
do we tind today? Throughout the 
United States a marvelous unanimity 
of opinicn in favor of using low priced 
staliione—anything in fact that will 
get accii at a cost cot to exceed $8 to 
$10. Start cut two stallions in almost 
any district, one & first ciass horse 
that has cost ssy $1200 and standing 
at $15 to ‘insure # ioal; the oihera 
grads or a2 inferior brute, costing any 
where fro:n $75 to $150 and standing 
at$8 Ine latter wail likely have his 
book full, while the good horse goes 
begging for business. Ia this credit- 
able to she intelligences of our farmers? 
[s there any other country on earth 
where gs poor judgment woulda be 
shown? I donot thing so. 

*-Tuis is not an exaggeration, but a 
sober statement of facts which 
will be borne out by hunéreds of stal 
lion owners over the country. The 
diffsrence in cost between the twocolis 
above referred to is $7 When they 
grow to four years ola the difference 
in selling value is I:ikeiy to be ten times 
that amount, or perhaps more. Ii ie 
littie consolation that the farmers 





while it will pay them well to trade 
some corn for bran. A s)w that is go- 
ing to have pigs should be fed very 
little corn the third month along, and 
none whatever the fourth month, Tre 
first two months considerable corn 
may be fet to get her in good fiesb; for 
I believe a sow should bein good fleeh, 
not fat. As you diminish the corn 
ration, increase tne bran. Also give 
her roots if you have them, and plenty 
of good clover hay. It will surprise 
you, if you never fed your hogs clover 
hay, to see how much they will eat. 
We are fattening 32 hogs that wiil 
weigh abovt 150 pounds apiece. They 
eat nearly 50 pounds of clover hay 
every day. So give your brood sows 
some every day; it will do them good. 

Now we are ready for the pigs. 
When you find a good litter of pige 
some morning, don’t goand fixup a 
swill pail fuli of warm bran mash and 
give the sow tho first good meal she 
has had in weeks, but onthe contrary, 
give nothing but water the firat day. 
Don’t disturb any more than poasibdie, 
Watch her to see that ss does not lie 
on the pigs; in saving all the piga ia 
where the greatest profit comes in, 

The second day after farrowing she 
should bavea a little swiil with some 
bran stirred in. Increase gradually on 
her feed, and let it bea week or ten 
days before she is put on full feed. 
After this she may be fed all she can 
eat. Too much feed at first will make 
too much milk. The little pigs can’t 
use all of it. It will do them harm by 
giving them the scours, which will be 
their first set-back on their short jour 
ney through life. 

A pig, to make the mcst money for 





themselves will pay tae penalty, be 
Cauge 68 & nation we are all interested 
in uphoidiog the country’s reputation 
for the quality of its horse stock. Hu! 
adizan years ago American harses 
were scarcely known in the Europea: 
cities, and row those countries nea: !y 
all have their purchasing keente por- 
manently inthe Chicsgo market. Tiey 
want our best horees and always pay 
liberal prices to get them, but aa tne 
quality of our eupply deteriorates, as 
it surely will, these foreign buyers will 
cease purchasing ” 


HE ATR Y 
Nagi 


















Jnauiries regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
swered. 





WHEN PASTURES FAIL, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

What spallI do? My pastures are 
getting dry and my cows areall dry 
ingup, too. How can I get back the 
milk I have been losing these past few 
weeke? 

These are questions we often bear in 
the fall when the flush feed of spring 
and summer are gone, And they are 


pending upon bis cows tor the surplus 
moncy to pay up the interest on the 
mortgage next winter or to furnish the 
necessary funds for the cold days soon 
to come, 





We are, many of use, not as far see- 


eerious qu: stions to the man who ia de | 


ing as some of the so-called lower ani- 
mals, for they make every prepara: 
tion for the dreary days when there 
will be no gathering grain and nuts for 
winiry days. The forehanded man has 
made plans to tide over the dry time 
after the good pastures of spring have 
passed by, as they surely will. What 
has he done? He has put in a piece of 
oats and peas, which are just in their 
prime by the last of July or the middle 
of August. Upon this he will now be 
gin to dray, and how the milch cows 
do enjoy this fresh feed. And how 
they respond to this care on the part 
of their owner! When the milk check 
come? next, instead of showing a fall 
ing cff, as many of the neighbors do, 
it will probably come up to that for 
the month preceding The monch of 
August is also a good time to begin 
feeding asmall ration of grain. The 
wise dairyman will see toit that his 
bins are now filled up. Bran can be 
bought at this time for quite a little 
less than it can later. 

But when the oats and peas are gone 
what then? Well, by this time the 
corn which the provident man took 
the pains to put in last June will come 
in gocd play. We were much troubled 
laat spring because we could not get 
&3 much sweet corn as we would Lave 
liked to sow. There was very little to 
be had at any price, and the acresege 
put in was therefore emall. In their 
anxiety to provide seed to supply the 
demands, some seedemen palmed cff a 
kind of corn which looked somewhat 
like sweet corn. By this they wi!l gain 
nothixg, for the dairymen will not for- 
get the trick thus played upon them. 

But the corn field will now yield a 
gocd supply of sweet feed, and put into 
the pocket of the man who had the 
wisdom to provide it many extra do!- 
lars. As the days go on, the grain 
ration will be increased until the cows 
are ready to go into winter quartezs in 
first class condition. It isa comfort 
ing sight to seea herd of cows thus 
cared for, in contrast with a drove 
which have met the fortune of the aver- 
age herd and been compelled to grub #!) 
threugh the bot days, autumn ard 
early winter for the little they have 
had to eat. With them life has been a 
constant struggle for an existence, say 
iag nothing avout putting any money 
into the pocket of the man who owns 
them. 

Butsuppose the dairy man hesneitker 
oats snd peas or green corn to feed his 
cows what then? Well, then it may 
be that he will think it best to let biz 
herd into the meadow after the graze 
has started in the fall, although I am 
very sure this is nota good thing to 
do. Thecnly way it is to be tolerated 
at allis tolet the cows into the meadow 
when the ground is dry and so noi 
easily tramped up by the hoofs which 
treai more taan iost when he comes to 
gecure the next year’s crop. Andif a 
dairy man does this at aii, it should be 
with the firm determinination that an 
other year be will be in such shape 
that be will not be compelled to resort 
to this expedient. 

Oues &® man has tried the modern 
pian of supplemecting his meadows, he 
will not be quick to go back to back to 
the old way; for eurely prcfit and jus 
tice to one’s animals dictate a change 
from th3 old aystem. 

Hopivg that theee hints will prove 
of bencfit to the readers of The Pro 
gressive Farmer, 

Yours very truly. 
EL. VINCENT. 


How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Haill’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Chee 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their firm. 
Westra Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Q 
Wauxpine, Kinnan & Magvin, Wholesale Drug- 


@ gista, Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Cureistaken internally acting 


directly upan the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by al) 
Druggiste. Testimonials tree. 


LAND! 





Yr 
LAND! 

LAND! 

T have One Thousand Acres of good tand on 
Sait wster andon the Atiantic & North ( aro- 
lna Rail o.din signutof Morehend Cire. ° art 
improved and part unimproved. W1:1 sel! in 
quantities tosutr the pirchase at low prices. 
First clas, Tobacco or Treck lanas Steck live 
ali winter wiihout any feed. Good Water and 
very Healthy’ Coolin summer and warm in 
winter, Fi:h. Oyst rx and Gime plentiful. 2 


Sets of buildings on the land and gare saw- 
mill. I will sellyou any kind of iand you want 
and as mrch or little as you want. Come to 
worehead citv and sce me, 1 wil: snit youina 


ee 'S. Bs BAO, 


MOREHRAD ‘ ITY. N.C 


se 
Teacher Wants Position, 
A yourg lady, who has had some ex 
perience, desires A porition as teacher 
either in echoci orfamily. Competent 
to teech the usual E iglish branches 
also beginners in Latin. Re’erences 
given, Adaresea * G.” 
| Pike, N. ©. 


it : Gee 

Hont's Consumotion and Bronchitis Cure, 
Cures when all else faiis. Write for 
testimonials which prove the ‘truth 
of this statement. Thie wonderful! 
remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo. E. 
Hunt, Lexingtén, N. O. Price 50 
cents per bottle. For sale by all 
druggiste. 
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Cover =~ Your = Own 


ering only takes one minute. 
as well as aclever woman. 


e Jones Umbrel 


Put on in 
ne minute. 
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la “Roof*, 












Don’t throw away your old one- make it a new one for $1.00. Recover- 
No sewing. « clumsy man can do it as 


~ Umbrella. 





— } 





TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





by return mail— no questions asked. 





Send us $1 and we will mail yon, 

Union Twilled y, PREPAID, 
(28-inch, $'.25; 30-inch. $1.50). If 
ali youexXpect d or hope. for, return ATOUR EXPENSE and get your 


— ee 


the 
money bacxg 








wood. 


day and you will te glad that you know about 


WHAT TO DO. --=72ke the meastvre (in inches) cf 


; . number ef outside ribs. 
Fn!l instructions for putting on the cover will be 
list of different sizes and qualities mailed on request. 

Send forour free book “Umbrella Economy” anyway. 


4 
Silk, 26-inch “Adjustable Rodt® 
“Roof” is not 


your old umbrella. Coup: + 


Steel o 


State it the center rod,is of 
Our specia] price 


seut wich all orders, 


Your umbrella will wear out « 
Ut some 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., 396-398 Broadway, New York. 














Send us $7.75 and we will send you this 


Beautiful Bed Lounge 


Oak Frame, covered with a high grade of 
Tapestry Brussels Carpet. and warranted 
to be the equal of any $i2 Lounge that 
you can buy. Send for Circulars of bar- 
ga.ns in Furniture, Stoves, Baby Carriages. 
Sewing Machines, Chamber Sets, Dinner 
Sets, etc. Address 








The Padgett Furniture Co. 


AUGUSTA, 


GA. 








The date of the label on thia paper 
shows when your subscrption was ott. 
is yours out? Then renew, please. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


It is seldom the case that an audience 
which has listened to a long course of lec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of'‘BETWEEN 
Cz#saR AND Jzsus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
and professional men and women. 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, go cents in 
paper Address 





The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Do You Want t ee 

Where? hi 

Why to Colorado of 
Course. 


Where else would a sensibla 
seeking 8 new home want to “0 —_ 
COLORADO has the fineay Cimat 
to be found in the New World—dry, 
thin eirand almcst perpetual eunehing, 
If you are seeking health, COLORADO 
ia the place for ycu. 
COLORADO is the finest 
section in this country—goid. silver 
iron, lead erd coal. Theuserds ypon 
thousands of persons have made for- 
tunes mising in COLORADO, Why 
cannot you mere a fortune, too? 
COLOR4DO is the one place in this 
country where farming is done by ir- 
rigation,and the farmer mekes his own 
seatons and is sure of a good field crop 
every year. e 
COLORADO has homes fer thou. 
sands cf industricue families, and these 
hemes can be secured upon very easy 
and advantagecus terms. Do you 
want one of these homes? 
COLORADO will be visited by 4 
party of North Carolinians during 
June of this present year. The party 
will go in & body, and ample time wil 
be given to see the State and its many 
advantages. The railway fare will be 
so low that any farmer can afford to 
& 


Mining 


oO. 
If you are thinking of seeking a 
home in the West, or elsewhere, write 
to either of the undersigned at once, 
We wanta party of one hundred la 
dies and gentlemen to go with us to 
this jand of perpetual sunshine, 
Call upon or write to— 
BAYLUS CADE, 
Raleign, N. (6, 
or R. C GULLY, 
ranklinton, N.C 





IF INTERESTED 
A DAIRY WAGON nt 








SACLUB RATES.&%~- 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
pee to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
#ARMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FarMER for one year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, $1.00 
3 wice a- Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) 1.78 
w eekly Practical Farmer (L!0) 1.75 
Thrice a-Week New York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.35 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution, (1.00) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 

nal (K) 1.4 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, *.50) 140 
Semi Monthiy Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.45 


Monthly Woman's Home Companion, (1.10) 1 65 
Weekly Farmer's’ Voice —e “Lan 1.78 

We wilt club for you with any paper published 
andsave you money. If y:u want any other 
sg icoltura! paper. write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Mor thly, Scribner's, Met lure’so any 
other macazine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth’s Companion. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Eveving Post or any other standard 
home periodics1 ask us for prices 'fyou want 
any daily papers. any religious publicetions or 
any other sort ¢f pericdical send us your list. 
We can save you money. whether we get your 
order inconn-ction with your renew: or not. 
Corresp ndence invited. 

if you wish more than one paper 
write for soecial ratea For mstance 
Fe send twice a-week Covrter Jourpal 
the weekly Proaresetva Farmer, the 
semimontbhliy Homs end Farm anc 
the monthly Gentlewoman allone year 
for oniy $215 

Not# —In forwarding subscriptions 
to other publicati ns, we only ect as 
the agent of the subseriber, and after 
we have pata over the subscription 
our responsibility cesses. Failure to 
receive Magezine or paper, change ot 
address, ete. should be reported di 
reerly tc the publisher, not io us. 

We are also prepared te furnish the 
following books at prices named: 
A. I Root’s A. B.C. of Baa 


6 Oe I Ee ae $1 25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domes 

ION ee 1 5 
Principles of Agrienlrure... 1 25 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertil zers, 1.00 
Practical Agricuvloure........ 80 


Write for price of any book you 
desire. 





Can you look the label of you paper 
squarely in the face? If you denen 
it is because your subscription remains 
unpaid, 





VecqiBULED 
ante 
TRAINS: 


LIS pur dais Seve 
ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
UGUSTA, ATHENS, : 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS. 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHI 


A. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Sebednle in Effect August 10, 188, 
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SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 403. No. 4li 
Ar. Raleigh, * *2léam *3 40 po 
Ar. Santord, * 333am 50opr 
Ar Southern Pines, “ 423am 05¢pm 
Ar. Hamlet, * 6 07 am 6 50 pw 
Ar. Wadesboro, * 5b53am 8lipe 
Ar. Monroe, sad 643am 9)6 pL 
Ar. Wilmington, ” aeeeeees *12 (5 pw 
Ar. Chariotte, i *7 50 am_ *10 % pw 
Ar. Chester, *8 03 am *1 56 pu 
Liv. Columbia, C. N. & L.R. Re wee ees *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, S.A. L. *945am *12 18D 
Ar. Greenwood, ~ 1035 am 1 07 ab 
Ar. Abbeville, ” 1103am 108m 
Ar. Elberton, “ 1207 pm = 2 40 aD 
ar. Athens, * 113pm 34580 
Ar. Winder, “ 156pm 42580 
Ar. Atlanta. (Centraltime) 250pm 5% am 
Ar. RAL#IGH, *2.16 am *3.34 pr 
———— 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. 
Lv. Raleigh, ” *216am 
Ar. Henderson, * 3 28 am 
Lv. * . 3 28 am 
Ar. Durham, +7 32 am 
Lv. Durham, » +700 pm_ 4 
Ar. Weldon, bd *455 am : 
Ar. Richmond, A. OC. L. 820 am 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. k., 1231 pm 
Ar. Baltimore, m 1 46 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, * 350 pm 
Ar. New Yors. *6 23 pm _ 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 7 25am 
Ar. Norfolk, * *7 35 am 
AE! FBR tet 
*Daily. *Daily Ex. Sunday. ie 


aS 

“The Atiar if 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- Special, 50° 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 85° 
Coaches between Washington and Atlant® 
aiso Pullman Sleepers between Portsmot 
and Chester, S.C. 

“The 8S, A. 1 


Nos. 31 and 48.--,.th’. Soil 7: 


Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between P' 
mouth and Atlanta Company Sleepers © 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections *! 
Atianta for Montgomery. Mobile, New ‘ 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoos® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 





¢ 


zy: 





co 








For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to Toy 
Raleigh, N. © 
?. 2. A 


P. SMITH, C. T. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B, GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen'l Mer.‘ Traffic Ms? 
V.E. McBEE, i. ALLEN, |, 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’! Pass. 
General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Mention The Progreseive Farmer 
when writing to advertisers. 


8. 8. LEARD, 
Z. 








